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HENRY VAN DYKE NUMBER 
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HE host of American readers, to whom everything that comes 
from the pen of Dr. Henry van Dyke i is at any time or at all 
times welcome, will be interested in the May number which 
will be devoted to articles and pictures that relate to the life 
and career of the popular author of * Fisherman's Luck,” “The 
Blue Flower,” etc. 


Among the contributed papers will be: 
Henry van Dyke. An appreciation in personality. 
By Hamilton Wright Mabie. Illustrated with portraits. 


Van Dyke the Literary Man. By Edwin M. Norris, Editor of the 
Princeton “* Alumni Weekly.” [Illustrated with portraits. 


Dr. van Dyke in the Classroom. By Louis Froelich. Illustrated, 


Mr. Robert Bridges has written a sonnet series, a rare treat in humorous 
appreciation and this will be printed i in the May issue. ‘ 
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An additional feature will consist of a collection of out-of-door pictures, show- 
ing Dr. van Dyke as a lover of the open. These are from amateur photographs taken 
im unconventional guise and therefore all the more interesting. ’ 


A handsome frontispiece portrait of Dr. van Dyke, 
from a recent photograph, will accompany the May 
number, one of the most striking issues of the year. 


The series .of articles on Lesser Literary Centres of coy a will be 
concluded in the May number, with a Paper on New Haven, Conn., by Lucy R. 
Austin. It will be illustrated by pictures of persons and places shin id with the 
literary circles of New Haven. 


The seven articles comprising this series have proved interesting and popular. 


They have included: 
PRINCETON, N. J. NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
WALLINGFORD, PA. CORNISH, N. H. 
RICHMOND, VA. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Frontispiece, OWEN WISTER. 
| Lesser Literary Centres VI. Louisville, Kentucky (illustrated) Edwin Carlile Litsey. . 
After Storm (poem)... teu e py 05 an 02 oe ge ee 
Wordsworth—the Nature-Loving Poot (illustrated) . Lorinda L. M. Bryant. 
After-Thought (poem). tie e aw sleieew i a 5 5 Ce spree . 
The Virgin and the Child (picture) ona si ok Age ack 
’ The Poet Who Could Wait (illustrated)... 2... ....2.2.2.2..Lsaac Hull Platt. . 
On the Proposed Desecration of Niagara (poem) . . Lloyd Mifflin. . 
, Shakespeare as a Spring Poet . . . John Russell Hayes. . 
The Poet (poem) . . Joseph Lewis French. . 
Fair April Gave a Poet (poem, illustrated) . ervey. : a ee 
Timely Topics 
Journalists and Academic Training—Dr._ van " Dyke on True Americanism—The Peril of the 


Short Story—The Responsibility of the Author—Appropriate Environment and Poetry—Depend- 
ency Upon Books. 


' An Easter Fancy (poem)... . ee ae eee ee ee 
| in the World of Letters (ltesteated) « 24 
> The Editor’s Secret (poem)......... - . « Emma Playter Seabury. . 


| The First of the Spring Fiction 
The Shadow of Life—Folly—Barbara Winslow, Rebel—Vrouw y Grobelaar—The Wisdom of ‘the 


Simple—The Great Refusal—The Wheel of Life—The Truth About Tolna—No. 1to1—The 
Angel of Pain—The Challenge—The Quickening—The Building of the City Beautiful—The 
Eternal Spring—The Girl in Waiting—The Jungle—In Old Bellaire—Double Trouble. 


Biographical and Historical Works... . 


Captain John Smith— Balthasar Hubmaier—The Prophet of ‘the ‘Poor—Irish History and ‘the 
Irish Question—A History of Modern England. 


The Child and the Flowers (poem) 


Old English Towns, Rome and the Riviera (reviews) . . 
Oxford —Cambridge—The Spirit of Rome—A Book of the Riviera. 


Studies in Literary Criticism (reviews). 


Essays and Lectures—The Novels of Henry James. 


Problems in Politics and Society. . . 
Bossism and Monopoly—The Bitter Cry of the Children, 


Mr. Benson’s Book of Beauty (review). ......... ~ McClelland 
The Thread of Gold. ‘ 


ee eee 
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As Read by the People. . . : Re peng Mie ye ene te 
The Editor Man (poem)... . ot 0 00.00 mee Playter Seabury. . 
New Books and New Editions 
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Book News 


Five Poputar New Nove ts 


Five Printings in Five Weeks! 


The Sage Brush Parson 


By A. B. Ward. A ‘‘rattling’’ good story of mining life, color and customs, 
faithful to fact and strenuous action, with strong and forceful character 
sketching, with a close and appreciative understanding of the phases of life 
in the gulches of Nevada, twenty-five years ago. 12 mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Oppenheim’s Best Novel 


A Maker of History 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim. ‘‘ The most daring and the most consistently 
sustained of his many stories, and is heartily recommended to seekers for 


exciting reading.’’—Life. Illustrated, I2mo, $1.50. 


A New Byron Romance of Great Charm 


Maid of Athens 


By Lafayette McLaws, authcr of ‘‘ When the Land Was Young,” etc. A highly 
romantic novel dealing with Lord Byron’s career in Greece, and his love for 
the Greek girl, Thyrza, one of the most lovable characters in recent fiction. 
Illustrated by HARRY C. EDWARDS. 12mo, $1.50. 


Miss Ray’s New Romance of Quebec 


Hearts and Creeds 


By Anna Chapin Ray, author of ‘‘On the Firing Line,’’ etc. The strongest 
novel this talented author has yet written deals with the marriage of a 
Protestant girl with a Catholic, and gives a faithful picture of social and politi- 
cal life in Quebec. Illustrated by ALICE BARBER STEPHENS. 1I2mo. $1.50. 


? 


Authorized Translation of Sienkiewicz’s New Novel 


On the Field of Glory 


By Henryk Sienkiewicz, author of ‘‘Quo Vadis,’’ etc. Translated from the 
Polish by JEREMIAH CURTIN. ‘‘ Other novels seem juiceless and other 
heroes bloodless after reading ‘On the Field of Glory.’ The love theme is 
alluringly human.’’—Independent, N. Y. 12mo, $1.50. 


Published by LITTLE, BROWN G&G CO,, Boston 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





NEW 


The Prisoner 
of 
Ornith Farm 


By 
FRANCES POWELL 


Author of ** The House on 
the Hudson.”’ 


The dramatic and 
astonishing story of a 
unique imprisonment 
near New York. A ro- 
mance of passion and 


power, 


Book 


News 


SCRIBNER BOOKS 


The 
Day-Dreamer 


Being the full narrative of 
‘©The Stolen Story.” 


By 
Jesse LyNCH 
WILLIAMS 


A vivid, dramatic 


story; the romance in 


the life 


genius who was a news- 


of a modern 
paper man of action. 


$1.25 


The Dawn 
of a 
To-morrow 


By 
FRANCES HopGson 


BURNETT 
‘““Glads ‘cheerfle’ 
philosophy is sure to 
become contagious. The 
book is a little master- 
piece of its kind.”’ 
—wN. Y. Globe. 


Illustrations in Color. 


$1.00 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


By Francis WILSON. 


Illustrated, $2.00 net. 


Bob and 
The Guides 


By 
Mary 
R. S. ANDREWS 


The lively adventures 
of a small boy and some 
grown people, giving a 
most amusing picture of 


life in the woods. 


Illustrated. 


I.50 


Reminiscences of a Fellow Player. 


Postage extra. 


Intimate and delightful reminiscences of Jefferson, his conversation and opinions told by Francis 
Wilson the well-known actor. 


By ANDREW LANG. 
Illustrated, $1.00 net. 


SIR WALTER 


New volume in ‘‘ Literary Lives Series.’’ 


SCOTT 


Postage ro cents. 


Andrew Lang is better fitted than any other living man by his historical knowledge, literary skill, and 


sympathetic appreciation of the subject, to write the life of Sir Walter Scott. 


This biography, the 


latest volume in the Literary Lives Series, is well worthy of the subject and the author. 


PHILIPPINE EXPERIENCES OF AN AMERICAN TEACHER 
By WILLIAM B. FREER. 


A vivid clear and interesting account of the work of an American Teacher in the Philippines, with 
many valuable observations in regard to the Filipinos. 


CONCERNING PAUL AND FIAMMETTA 


By L. ALLEN HARKER. 


Illustrated, $1.50 net. 


Postage extra. 


With an introduction by Kate DouGtas WiGGIN. 


The refreshing, amusing and delightfully told experiences of some very attractive and wholesome 
$1.25 


THE NEW FAR EAST 


children. 


By THomas F. 


MILLARD. 


$1.50 net. 


Postage extra. 


An illuminating exposition of the Far Eastern question as it concerns this country, with interesting 
views of the future of Japan. 


By Joun C. Van Dyke. 


THE OPAL SEA 


With Frontispiece, $1.25 net. 


Postage extra. 


A wonderful poetic and scientific description of the sea, its shores, currents, depths and denizens, showing 
wide and exact scientific knowledge illuminated by a deep sense of the beauty and mystery of the ocean. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 3 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The Mayor of 
Warwick 


By Herbert M. Hopkins 


A brilliant novel of contem- 
porary American life, with 
frontispiece in color by Hen- 
ry Hutt. $1.50. April 21. 


Cattle Brands 


By Andy Adams 
Cowboy yarns with a great 
variety ofincident and abund- 
ant action, by the author of 
‘*The Log of a Cowboy,” etc. 
$1.50. 


Between Two 
Masters 


By Gamalie! Bradford, Jr. 

A vivid and dramatic novel 
dealing with the twentieth 
century st: uggle between God 
and Mammon. $1.50. 
April 14. 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD, JR. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book 


Book News 


SPRING BOOKS 


Lincoln, Master of Men 


By Alcnzo Rothschild 


A keen and brilliant study emphasizing the 
keynote of Linccln’s character, his mastery 
over different types of men as we!l as over 
himself, With portraits, $3.00 net. Postage 
extra, 


GLADYS LAWRENCE 


THE EVASION 


By Eugenia Brooks Frothingham 
Author of The Turn of the Road.”’ 


Romance and reform, a point of hcnor 
weakly evaded and quixotically regarded, the 
lite of the idle rich, ard the bitter problems of 
socialism and reform are brought face to face 
in this brilliant novel. It is an extremely en- 
grossing story—one not to be put down un- 
finished, $1.50, 


The Log of a Sea Angler 


By Cnaries F. Holder 


Prcbably no other book ccntains as much 
actual and exiting adventure with big game 
fishes among the Florida Keys and in other 
American waters. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.63. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


ALONZO ROTHSCHILD 


The Clammer 
By Wittiam J. Hopkins 


A delicate, half whimsical 
love story ofa witty recluse 
living by the sea. $1.25. 


The Court of Love 


By Alice Brown 


As light as a bubble, irre- 
sistable in its comedy, and 
laughable in its absurd situ- 
ations. Apri! 21. 


A Little Sister of 
Destiny 


By Gelett Purgess 


Unusual adventures «f an 
independent and attractive 
New York girl. $1.50. April 
14. 


WILLIAM J HOPKINS 


News. 





Book News 


SPRING IN BOOKLAND 


JUST PUBLISHED, CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY’S 


The True Andrew Jackson 


Mr. Brady has been studying the career of our seventh President for many years, and his book is a 
notable gathering of evidence in the way of opinions and anecdotes traced back to authentic sources. An 
extended chronology of Jackson's life is prefixed to the volume, and an appendix embraces papers of historical 
importance mentioned in the text. 


ILLUSTRATED 8VO. CLOTH, $2.00 NET. HALF LEVANT, $5.00 NET 


AND 


CHARLES MORRIS'S 


Heroes of Discovery in America 


Another volume in that popular series of stories of American life by Charles Morris, of which many 
thousands of copies have already been sold. This book occupies a field which has never before been at once 
so fully and popularly worked. 


ILLUSTRATED 12MO. CLOTH, $1.25 NET 


A NEW SCIENTIFIC WORK 


H. CHARLTON BASTIAN’S 


The Nature and Origin of Living Matter 


The author, after thirty years of research, holds that from the earliest stages of the earth's history up to 
the present time new beginnings of simplest forms of life have been constantly taking place all over the 
earth. The book is so lucidly written it can be read with ease and pleasure by anyone, especially with the 


help of its beautiful illustrations. 


245 ILLUSTRATIONS. 8VO. CLOTH, $3.50 NET 
FICTION THAT IS SELLING 


SECOND EDITION 
ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT'S 


The Wife of the Secre- 
tary of State 


This thrilling novel of Diplomatic Washington 


SECOND EDITION 
BENSON'S BEST BOOK 


The Angel of Pain 


**A remarkable book.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


‘It is the strongest and at the same time the 


most delicate story the author of ‘Dodo’ has yet 
written.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


A GENUINE LOVE STORY 
12MO. CLOTH, $1.50 


Vanity Square 
BY EDGAR SALTUS 
12M0O. DECORATED CLOTH $1.25 


life has caught on in the Capital City, and the de- 
mand for it is rapidly spreading all over the coun- 
try. A DETECTIVE STORY WITHOUT 
A DETECTIVE. 

ILLUSTRATED. 12M0. CLOTH, $1.50 


A love story in which a disappearance is in- 
volved and which affords complications that make 
the mystery peculiarly baffling. 

**Por sheer cleverness no American novelist 
surpasses Edgar Saltus.’’— New York Herald. 


Lovers of bright, cheerful fiction with a wholesome tone, should 
examine the current issue of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., Phiiadeipnia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


LATE PUBLICATIONS 


LIFE AND LIGHT 
Thoughts from the writings of George Dana Boardman, D. D. With Memorabilia. 
1zmo. Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.11 
This work is made up of choice gleanings from the writings of Doctor Boardman, 
collected and edited by Mrs. Boarpman. 


PHYLLIS BURTON 


By Mrs. S. R. Granam Ciark. 12mo, Illustrated. Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.14 


«« The story is well told, and the many incidents of home life are well described.’’ 
—Herald and Presbyter. 


WINNING HIS DEGREE 
By Everetr T. Tomuinson. 12mo._ Illustrated. Price, $1.00 net ; postpaid, $1.10 


‘« This is a first-class college, story.""— Western Recorder. 


THE APPOINTED WAY 
By Hore Darinc. 16mo. Illustrated. Price, $1.00: postpaid, $1.12 
A graphic description of the characteristic influence and workings of the Seventh 
Day Advent Church. ‘The characters are well drawn, and the literary quality of the 
book, in its evidence of wide reading and in its expression is above the average. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM CROSS EXAMINED 
By Frep D. Srorey. 16mo. Price, $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35 
««TIt is the most conservative, able treatise that has made its appearance lately.’’ 


—Religious Telescope. 
FROM OUT THE FLAME 


By Wittiam R, Burrece. Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.13 
i Posty 


An interesting narrative of the times of Paul and Nero. 


A CHURCH ON WHEELS 


By Cakes Hersert Rust. 16mo, Illustrated. Price, 60 cents net; postpaid, 67 cents 


” 


Mr. Rust was for ten years on the Chapel Car «* Glad Tidings,’’ employed as 
one of the Society's missionaries, and this book tells of his work in a most interesting 
manner. 


Amer. Baptist Publication Society 


1630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Four Faborite Spring Nobels 
Barbara Winslow, Rebel 


By Elizabeth Ellis — . Sixth Edition 


Upon merit and merit alone ar ! DLA | | “The great value of this book 
rests the unquestioned success of | fe wl Fi lies in its unusual power as a 
“Barbara Winslow.’ Even the VA | story, very strong in plot. The 
most critical of critics in the land N t fe, = author has vindicated her title 
have succumbed to the charm of Bia Ht to be a writer of exceptional 
this captivating heroine and have Wh ¥ } ability.” 
written in her praise. | i | | ti | —Syracuse Herald. 








> Bip’, 
Illustrated by John Rae i (tl om 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


The My Sword 
Patriots for Lafayette 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady By Max Pemberton 


Author of “The Bectlcwuae” ae. Author of “ Beatrice of Venice,” ete. 


THE PATRIOTS ic a war-time story in cll This is the thrilling story of the adventures of 
its aspect, the ripest product of its author, It is Zaida Kay, a friend and ates dilating of the 
a tremendously interesting story — far superior Marquis de Lafayette. Kay, after witnessing 


to * The Southerners." The description of the 
Battle of Gettysburg recalls Hugo's “Waterloo.” 


the surrender at Yorktown,'went to France to 
enter service of the Marquis. There is a stir- 


ring love story. 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 


Cowardice Court 


By George Barr McCutcheon 
Author of “ Nedra.’ “ Beverly of Graustark.” etc. 


Mr. McCutcheon's “ Day of the Dog" and “ Purple Parasol.” both 


charming stories of adventure in his best vein, have met with universal 
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favor. We venture to say that a greater measure of favor will be given 


hHHHHH 


to his new book for this Spring, “Cowardice Court.” 
The story is full of love and adventure and one is carried irresistibly 
by it from the first page to the end. ES 


With illustrations in color, by Harrison Fisher \ oe 
and decorations, 12mo, $1.25 S " HeOeTCnON 
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Dodd, Mead and Company 
Publishers 372 Fifth Atenue Neu York 
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Book News 


A. C. McCLURG & CO.’S SPRING LIST 
Nicanor, Teller of Tales 


By C. Bryson Taytor. With five plates in full color ‘and {decorations 
in tint by the Kinneys. Large 12mo, $1.50. x<ic Kic 77% KLE 


Well-planned, well-written, and carried out ina broad heroic style, ‘‘Nicanor’’ has the true romantic quality, and the 
publishers have no hesitation in saying that in strength and interest it is equal, if not superior, to any of their previous 
successes of this especial kind. The action occurs in Britain at the time when the Saxons were beginning their in- 
roads upon the Romans, and this period has furnished splendid opportunities for bold and picturesque treatment by the 
author and the illustrators. The pictures and decorations by the Kinneys are far superior to any of their previous 


work, 


For the Soul of Rafael 


By Marau Extis Ryan. With unusual photographic illustrations and 


decorations in tint. Large 12mo, $1.50. 

The new book by the author of ‘Told in the Hills’’ is certain to have an immediate success. It is a glowing and 
picturesque romance of Old California, with a marked dramatic quality. The characters are all of the fine aristo- 
cratic Spanish type, at a period when Americans were regarded as godless invaders. It will be found a story of strong 


passions and a splendid renunciation. 


Dick Pentreath 


By Katuarine Tynan, author of “The Dear Irish Girl,” “Julia,” ete. 
With four illustrations in pen-and-ink by George Alfred Williams. Large 
12mo, $1.25. 


This new English story has more popular qualities than any of Miss Tynan’s many successful novels. She can always 
be counted on for a delightful expression of humor and sentiment which few writers in her field can equal. 


Literature of Libraries 


17th and 18th Centuries. Edited by Henry W. Kent, Librarian of the 
Grolier Club, and Joun Cotton Dana, Librarian of the Newark 
Public Library. Sold only in sets. Regular edition limited to 250 sets, 


$12.00 net. Large paper edition, limited to 25 sets, $25.00 net. 

Vol. I. ‘*Concerning the Duties and Qualifications of a Librarian.’’ Vol. II. ‘*The Reformed Library Keeper.”’ 
A series of six reprints of rare and out-of-print works on libraries and their management. The primary object of the 
series is to bring within the reach of persons interested, and especially of librarians, the early authorities on these sub- 
jects. The volumes in this series will be beautifully printed at the Merrymount Press. 


The Ghost in Hamlet 


And Other Essays in Comparative Literature. By Dr. Maurice Fran- 


cis EGan. 16mo, $1.00 net. 

As professor of English at the Catholic University of Washington, Dr. Egan is well-known both as a thorough 
scholar and a charming writer. The other titles are: Some Phases of Shakespearean Interpretation; Some Peda- 
gogical Uses of Shakespeare; Lyrism in Shakespeare’s Comedies; A Definition of Literature; The Ebb and Flow of 
Romance; The Greatest of Shakespeare’s Contemporaries; Imitators of Shakespeare; The Puzzle of Hamlet. 


Old Tales from Rome 


By Avice Zimmern, author of “Old Tales from Greece.” = Fully _illus- 
trated, 12mo, $1.26. 


A popular presentation of some of the famous myths and legends. The book is divided into three parts, the first 
being given to ‘“The Wanderings of AEneas,’’ the second to ‘‘Early Days of Rome,’’ and the third to ‘*The 


” 


Transformation. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. PUBLISHERS CHICAGO 


8 When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


A. C. McCLURG & CO.’S SPRING LIST 


Panama to Patagonia 


The Isthmian Canal and the West Coast Countries of South America. By 
Cuartes M. Pepper, author of “To-Morrow in Cuba.” With new maps 
and numerous illustrations. Large 8vo, $2.50 net. 

The author is a distinguished newspaper man who has traveled extensively, especially in the Latin-American repub- 
lics, and whois a member of the Permanent Fan-American Railway Committee. His book aims to point out to 
the American commercial world the enormous advantages coming to this country from South America through the 


construction of the Panama Canal. 


The Glory Seekers 


The Romance of Would-Be Founders of Empire in the Early Days of 
the Southwest. By Wittiam Horace Brown. Illustrated. Square 
8vo, $1.50 net. 

These are tales of the daring adventurers who became notorious as the leaders of filibustering expeditions into the 
region which now forms the State of Texas. The author, William Horace Brown, knows his subject and endeavors 
to present a truthful account, with the statement that ‘‘justice and patriotism were not always the promoters of their 
actions.’ There is no question but that their exploits were dramatic and picturesque, and the narrative of them is 


not only instructive, but makes highly entertaining reading. 


Hawanan Yesterdays 


By Dr. Henry M. Lyman. With numerous illustrations from photo- 
graphs. Large 8vo, $2.00 net. 


A delightfully written account of what a boy saw of life in the Islands in the early "40’s. The author was a dis- 
tinguished Chicago physician whose father was a well-known missionary in Hawaii. His book is a most pertinent 


description of early conditions in a part of the world in which Americans are becoming more and more interested. 


Future Life 


In the Light of Ancient Wisdom and Modern Science. By Louts Evse. 
With a portrait. 12mo, $1.20 net. 


This is the authorized translation of the famous book which has been creating so wide a stir in scientific and re- 


”» 


ligious circles throughout France, under the title ‘*La Vie Future. It will be received with widespread interest 
here and will arouse very general discussion. The subject is one which is engaging not only scientists, but laymen, 
in ever-increasing numbers. This volume offers for the first time a complete presentation of all the available evidence 


hitherto to be found only in the most.scattered and inaccessible forms. 


Remenyi, Musician and Man 


An Appreciation. By Gwenpvotyn Ketiey and Grorce P. Upton. 
With portraits. 8vo, $1.75 net. 

Miss Kelley was an intimate friend and devoted admirer of the famous Hungarian wizard of the violin, and he in- 
trusted to her a number of biographical documents. To these have been added others contributed at her solicitation by 
his personal friends and members of his family, also some of his characteristic letters and literary sketches, the whole 


forming a volume of uncommon charm and a valuable work of reference. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. PUBLISHERS CHICAGO 
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N ews 


Putnam’s New Books 


LIFE IN 


THE OPEN 


Sport with Rod, Gun, Horse and Hound in Southern California 


By Cuarves F, Hover, author of “The Big Game Fishes,” “ 


With 92 full-page illustrations. 


Log of a Sea Angler,” etc. 


Large Svo, net $4.00 


Mr. Holder has ridden, driven, sailed, tramped, fished, and shot over every foot of the forest and sea, plain and 


mountain, which he describes so picturesquely and with such keen delight. 


His book is a chronicle of sporting 


experiences that carries along with it a good deal of exciting narrative and a considerable amount of interesting 
information in regard to social life, as well as the flora and fauna of the country he loves so well. 


THE CONNECTICUT RIVER 
And the Valley of the Connecticut River. 
Historical and Descriptive. 


By EDWIN M. BACON, author of “Historic Pilgrim- 
ages in New England,” etc. 


With about 100 illustrations, Net $3.50 
Uniform with ‘*The Hudson River’’ 


80, 


From ocean to source every mile of the Connecticut is 


crowded with reminders of the early explorers, of the Indian 
wars, of the struggle of the Colonies, and of the quaint, peaceful 
village existence in the early days of the Republic. Beginning 


Mr. 


movements and events which are associated with this chief riv 


with the Dutch discovery, Bacon traces the interesting 


er of New England. 


IN THAMESLAND 


Cruises and Rambles through England from the 
Sources of the Thames to the Sea. 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, F. R.G.S., au- 
thor of the ‘Congo Free State,” ‘‘Victor Hugo 
and Juliette Drouet,” etc. 


Crown 8vo, with about 100 illustrations and a muy 


\ book literally packed with the historic and romantic as- 


sociations which adorn the story of the great little river. It is 
indispensable to boat, trap, and automobile, and to all travel- 
and man- 


lers in the region most characteristic of English life 


ners. 


New Novels Worth Reading 


No. 101 
By WyYMOND CAREY, author of ‘‘M. Martin,’”’ ete- 


War of 


cession, full of action, mystery, love, and the glitter 


“A stirring story of adventure in the Austrian Suc 
of a tasci- 
Inter-Ocean, 


nating court.’’"—Chicago 


Illustrated by Wal Paget. Crown 8vo, $1.50 


ALL THAT WAS POSSIBLE 
By 


y HOWARD OVERING STURGIS, author of ‘‘Bel- 
chamber.”’ 


“Interesting and artistic ......Could not be praised too 


highly.”—N. ¥V. 7ribune 
One of the cleverest surprises to be found 
Globe. 
With colored frontispiece by F. 8. 
Coburn. $1.50 


“Very bright... 
in fiction.”"—M. ¥. 


Crown 8vo. 


A LOST CAUSE 
By Guy THORNE, author of ‘‘When It Was Dark,” 
etc. 


“A curious story, skilful and interesting.”—NM. V. Sun. 


“‘A very strong and vital book.”’"—\V. V. American 


Crown 8vo, $1.59 


At all Booksellers 


10 


G. 


P. PUTNAM'S 


When writing to ac vertisers, please mention Book News. 


SAINTS IN SOCIETY 
By MARGARET BAILLIE-SAUNDERS 


A story of the effect upon a young printer and upon his wife 
social success In 


**kindred soul,” 


the perilous relations of the four characters result in an absorb- 


of sudden accession to wealth, title, and 


their changed circumstances each meets a and 
ing entanglement of plot. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50 


THE SACRED CUP 
By VINCENT BROWN, author of ‘‘A Magdalen’s 
Husband,”’’ etc. : 
“One of the strongest tales of the year \ 
Rapids Herald. 
Croun 8vo, $1.50 


story of real 


depth.” —Grand 


PETER AND ALEXIS 


The Romance of Peter the Great 


By DMITRI MEREJOWSKI, author of ‘‘The Death 
of the Gods,” ‘‘Romance of Leonardo da Vinci,” 
etc. 


The concluding novel in Merejowski’s Trilogy. It is a_pic- 
ture, vivid and true, of classes and conditions, of court and so- 
Russia at the 


ciety, of peasant and wild religious beliefs in 


beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50 
York and London 
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THE BEST FICTION 


HERBERT QUICK’S New Novel 


Double 
Trouble 


The first comedy novel based on dual personality. 

In one ‘‘state of soul’ the hero is a quiet re- 
tired business man, a lover of books, proud of 
a Puritan conscience. 

In the other he is a breezy promoter of the 
Middle West, loud, sporty, rakish. 

When both careers cross paths there follows 
a series of mirth-making situations, farcical 
confusion. 


Sixteen Pictures by Orson Lowell 
Bound in cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid. 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON’S Great Success 


“More than fulfils the prom- 


phere from start to finish.’’— 
Boston Transcript. A oa ise of the alluring title.”’—.Vew 
York Globe, 


“Piquant, original, charm 
ing.’ —St. Louis Republic. “Should be rechristened ‘The 
Book of a Thousand Delights.’ ”’ 
—Philadelph Ttem 


“Dowered with the joy telphia 


Smee CANDLES 
‘ 


‘The Best Romance Since Stevenson”’ 


Pictures in color Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 postpaid. 


OCTAVE THANET’S DAVID CRAHAM PHILLIPS’S 


The Man of the Hour The Deluge — 


“The most talked about and the most thought about “Clever, audaci ious, intensely interesting.”’ wtland 
novel ofthe year.""—San Francisco Bulletin. ‘Fine in Oregonian. “Interesting beyond measure.” —Philade lphia 
spirit and thoroughly readable.”"— 7he Outlook. ‘Abound Vorth American. “A straight-from-the-shoulder story 
ing in interest and in strong situations strongly handled."’ Detroit Journal. “A novel for Americans, dealing with 
New York Mail. ‘Distinctly an American novel and an American people and American institutions, wholesome, in- 
engrossing — story.""—Chicago Record-Herald Illus teresting and cleverly written."-—Soston Globe. Pictures 
trated by L. W. Hitchcock. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 postpaid. by George Gibbs. Bound in cloth, r2mo, $1.50 postpaid. 


HAROLD MacCRATH’S DAVID CRAHAM PHILLIPS’S 


Hearts and Masks | The Social Secretary 


A clean crisp story in which clever people in act and 


“A simply delicious detective story.’—Boston Journal. conversation furnish entertainment of a rare sort.”’—Boston 
a ‘ald ‘The Social Secretary’ isa success with a big 


‘A peculiarly ingenious story, light and cheerful.’’—New 
Yor k Herald. * Brightly done in a most readable man —New York Press. “An extremely a sketch 
ner.”’—Philade Iphia Telegraph. *Scintillates with wit.” of W ashington Life.""—New Fork He tae 5 A most inter- 
Pittsburg Times. Pen pictures by Harrison Fisher. 12mo, | SSDS Story, full of life and color.”"—Washington Star.  Il- 
: lustrated in photogravure by C. F. Underwood. Bound in 


cloth bound, $1.50 postpaid. . 
3° | F cloth, r2mo, $1.50 postpaid. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Publishers, Indianapolis, U.S. A. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 11 
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Notable New Macmillan Books 


Mr. Owen Wister's new novel is to be ready April fourth 
Lady Baltimore. By the Author of * The Virginian” 
With many illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 


An entirely different book from ‘‘The Virginian,’’ but as genuine a bit of American life, and 
quite as alive. Its young and imprudent hero, surrounded to his peril—with delightful women, 
young and old, is an acquaintance too charming to be missed. Moreover the book is much more 
than a mere story ; delightful as it is, real food for thought underlies its delicate tone of high comedy. 


Mr. Egerton Castle's new novel will be ready April second 


If Youth but Knew. By the Author of * The Pride of Jennico™ 
Illustrated by Launcelot Speed. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Castle’s new novel is totally diflerent, both as to the story and his method of telling it, 
from ‘*The Pride of Jennico,’’ yet possesses the same atmosphere of pure romance. Few novel- 
ists have his characteristic gift of radiant freshness that makes a strong appeal to those who love to 
find a heroine piquant and bewitching, a hero manly and strong. It is the clean, sweet atmosphere 
of a world still young. The unusually perfect association of the text and the illustrations is due to 


their having been drawn under the author’s own supervision. 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts's new novel 
The Portreeve. By the Author of “Children of the Mist.” “** The Secret Woman,” 
Cloth, $1.50 


‘* Perhaps in nothing that he has written since ‘The Children of the Mist’ has he succeeded so 
well as in ‘The Portreeve,’ his latest novel. . . . It is typical of the English fiction of to-day at its 


very best.’’—The Boston Transcript. 





The New Play by the Author of * Ulysses,” 
Mr. Stephen Phillips's— Nero 


Mr. James Douglas describes himas ‘‘ the Mr. Owen Seaman writes ‘We are justified in 


greatest poetic dramatist we have seen speaking of his achievement as something with- 
’ 


since Elizabethan times.’’ out parallel in our age.’ 


Cloth, 12mo., $1.25 net. Limited Edition. Japanese Vellum, $5.00 net 


Mr. Winston Churchill's brilliant comedy 
The Title-Mart. By the Author of “Richard Carvel,” “The Crisis,” etc. 
Cloth, 16mo., 75 cents net 


‘*Pleasant light entertainment. The talk has wit, humor and incidental satiric tang. . . . It 
is talk of a civilized and polite world, not the dialect of farce or of the theatre. It suits the 
Best of all, brightness of speech, humor of character, and quiet fun of situation, 


characters. ... 
rise steadily to the close of the play.”,-—H. T. P. in The Daily Evening Transcript, Boston. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Sixty-four and Sixty-six Fifth Avenue New Y ork 


12 When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Volume 


Lesser Lite rary 


VI. Louisville, 


By Edwin 


DOUBT if there is a single city of the 
| South which can boast of as many real 

literary celebrities as Louisville. This 
may appear at first glance to be rather a 
sweeping assertion, but a careful survey 
of the question will, I believe, result in 
confirming this statement. Poets, novel- 
ists, dramatists and critics whose voices 
have been heard throughout the nation— 
yes, and over seas as well, have their 
homes in this hospitable old town on the 
bank of the Ohio. 

By right of achievement, as well as by 
the purer gauge of worth, it seems to the 
writer that Madison Cawein’s name 
should appear first when we come to par- 
ticularize the men and women _ whose 
work has made of Louisville a “lesser lit- 
erary centre” of no mean value. It has 
been nearly twenty years since Mr. 
Cawein’s first small volume of verse ap- 
peared, and during this time, by indefati- 
gable application and the exercise of that 
lyric gift which is his in the fullness of 
perfection, he has placed himself at the 
top, and is recognized at home and abroad 
as a master of pure poetic expression. He 
was born in the city to which he still 
clings; as a lad he lived with his father 
on a farm in the knob country back of 
New Albany, Indiana (just across the 
river from Louisville), where he had to 
walk several miles every day to and from 
school. It was this early contact with 
Nature, no doubt, which fitted him to 
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sing so sweetly in later years of the vary- 
ing charms of a Kentucky landscape, and 
the moods of the sky and air. For it is 
essentially as a nature poet that Mr. 
Cawein has climbed the long, steep lad- 
der of success. Since his first volume, 
“Blooms of the Berry,” which appeared 
in 1887, he has published eighteen others, 
averaging nearly one a year. From the 
very first, such eminent critics as Mr. 
Howells and Mr. Aldrich recognized and 
praised his work. As an attestation of 
the esteem in which his work is held 
abroad, it is only necessary to mention the 
fact that his “Kentycky Poems,” pub- 
lished in London two years ago, were se- 
lected and introduced by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse. At present Mr. Cawein is en- 
gaged upon the revision of all his works, 
which in the near future will be issued in 
a ten-volume, uniform edition, to be 
illustrated by four of the leading artists 
of to-day. 

I wonder how many of the thousands 
and tens of thousands who have read 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” have 
wished they could know its creator. Mrs. 
Rice—she was Miss Hegan when her 
first book was written—is a young 
woman to have reached the dizzy heights 
of success where she stands to-day. But 
the enormous popularity of her books has 
not changed in the least the sane, healthy 
mind of this Southern lady. We are told 
that she was as much admired by her 
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MADISON CAWEIN 


One of America’s chiet contemporary poets and an important figure 


in literary Louisville. 


choice circle of friends in the days when 
she was familiar with printed rejection 
slips from the magazines to which she 
offered her wares, as she is now, which 
speaks well for the “soul quality” of the 
Good Angel of the Cabbage Patch. The 
Cabbage Patch actually exists, in one of 
the most squalid parts of Louisville, and 
it was while performing missions of 
mercy to the poor unfortunates who dwelt 
there that the daughter of an aristocratic 
home gained material which later was to 
lift her to the very summit of her literary 
ambitions. Mrs. Wiggs exists, too, 
though under another name, of course. 
But nearly all of this little book is true: 
a faithful transcription of episodes and 


happenings which came under the obk- 


servant eye of its author. Naturally 
fictitious names had to be employed in 
dealing with the characters, and the love 
episode was created, but the remainder of 
this volume, which has doubtless been 
read wherever the English tongue is 
spoken, is a sympathetic and correct ren- 
dering of true people and actual things. 
With “Lovey Mary” and “Sandy” Mrs. 
Rice repeated her first success, which has 
a definite meaning in regard to her abil- 
ity as a story teller. Her publishers are 
responsible for the statement that the ag- 
gregate sales of her three books amount 
to the stupendous number of 800,000 
copies! 
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Louisville as a 


It seemed a most fitting union when 


Miss Hegan married Mr. Cale Young 


Rice, himself a poet of superior ability, 
and destined to become one of the leading 
writers of dramatic verse. Mr. Rice takes 
his art with that serious spirit in which 
alone it should be approached. His work 
evinces painstaking care and vigorous 





HARRISON ROBERTSON 


Mr. Robertson’s new novel, * The 


Pink Typhoon,” will be published 


next month. 


thought; that faithful attention to min- 
utize which marks all greatness, and an 
exquisite quality of technique which is 
surprising. He took his A. M. at Har- 
vard in ’96; that year and the one follow- 
ing he had the chair of English at Cum- 
berland University, then resigned it for 
the profession of poetry and poetiz drama 
Mr. Rice has published two volumes of 
lyrics, “From Dusk to Dusk” and “Song- 
Surf.” His two poetic dramas are 
“Charles di Tocca” and “David.” Mr. 
Rice’s new book, “Plays and Lyrics,” was 
issued simultaneously in February on 
both sides of the Atlantic. This contains 
all of the author’s best lyric verse, as wel! 
as “Yolanda” and “David,” poetic 
dramas. We hear from his publishers 
that Mr. Rice’s plays have received high 
praise from men and women who are at 
the head of the theatrical profession. 
Thus, speaking of “Yolanda,” Mrs. Fiske 
says: “The verse and poetic spirit of this 
is exceptionally fine. With reference to 


these qualities, as well as the dramatic 
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one, no one could doubt that Mr. Rice is 
superior to Stephen Phillips.” And Mr. 
Mansfield declares of the same play that 
it “is a lofty and fine effort for the stage.” 
Such expressions, coming from such 
sources, cannot but presage an early suc- 
cess for Mr. Rice in the profession whict 
he loves, and to which he is devoting his 
life. 

Harrison Robertson is a writer who is 
widely known as a true and clever expv- 
nent of the life of the South, with its 
chivalry, its humor, and its sterling 
strength. Though Tennessee claims Mr. 
Robertson as her son, he has lived in 
Louisville so long that he has perma- 
nently identified himself with it and its 
people. He is primarily a journalist, hav- 
ing worked his way to the high and re- 
sponsible position of associate editor of 
the “Courier-Journal,” and during Colo- 
nel Watterson’s frequent absences he 
takes able control of that great paper. 
Mr. Robertson first came into prominence 








THE HOME OF MADISON CAWEIN 


as a writer of fiction in 1899, wheii his 
since famous racing story, “How the 
Derby Was Won,” was published in 
“Scribner’s Magazine.” The stress of 
his journalistic work prevented him from 
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ALICE HEGAN RICE 


Author of the popular “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch”’ and ‘‘ Lovey Mary” 


giving that time to fiction writing which 
his nature craved, and it was only about 
three years ago that his first long novel, 
“If I Were a Man,” was issued. Follow- 
ing this, with intervals of about a year, 
came “Red Blood and Blue” and “The In- 
lander.” Mr. Robertson has been weli 
received from the first. I do not know 
that any of'his-books have ever ranked 
among the “six best sellers,” but some 
discerning person has recently made the 
statement that the last place to look for a 
really good book is among the best sellers. 
Those who have marked the progress of 


this novelist will be delighted to know 
ihat he is to have a new book issued this 
spring, to be called “The Pink Typhoon.” 
From an editorial foreword I gather this 
is a motor car, and it is a well-known fact 


that Mr. Robertson is an enthusiastic 
motorist. It is also hinted that the new 
work is highly humorous. 

A very interesting figure of literary 
Louisville was Mrs. Elizabeth Cherry 
Waltz, whose death occurred something 
like a year ago. She was born in Ohio, 
but her second marriage took her to 
Louisville, where most of her real literary 
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work was accomplished. Until her de- 
cease she was literary editor of the 
“Courier-Journal,” and it was_ while 
serving this paper that her first real suc- 
cess came. She was a conscientious 
writer, and spent a great deal of her time 
riding through the rural parts of Ken- 
tucky on horseback, mingling with and 
studying the quaint and original charac- 
ters which she encountered. It was on 
one of these trips that she found her 
“Pa Gladden,” and the story she skilfully 
wove about him at once unlocked the door 
of success. A New York publisher recog- 
nized her work, bought her manuscript, 
and asked for more. She wrote them a 
“Pa Gladden” story every few months. 
These were finally issued in book form in 
1903. Her posthumous novel, “The An- 
cient Landmark,” which is a study of the 
divorce question, has been recently issued 
and is being favorably received. 

One of the most promising of this co- 
terie of Southern writers is Miss Carter 


FRANK WALLER ALLEN 
Author of “ Back to Arcady”’ 


Goodloe, a member of an old Kentucky 
family, and the daughter of a distin- 


é 


guished lawyer. She is a graduate of 
Wellesley ; has lived and studied in Paris, 
and is the author of several books of a 
high order of merit. She obtained ma- 
terial for her last book of stories, “At the 
Foot of the Rockies,” while spending a 
summer at a post of the Northwest 
Mounted Police in British Columbia. 


CALE YounG RICE 


A rising dramatist and a resident ot Louisville. 


Some idea of Miss Goodloe’s personality 
may be obtained from the fact that, while 
there, she at one time drove twenty-eight 
miles and forded, at the risk of her life, 
a swollen river, to attend an afternoon 
tea. 

Mrs. Annie Fellows Johnston does not 
belong to this “literary centre” in the 
strictest sense, yet we can scarcely refrain 
from including her, because she lived for 
quite a while in a suburb of Louisville. 
She was born in Indiana, and both Ken- 
tucky and that State lay claim to her. But 
the modest author of the world-famous 
‘Little Colonel” stories has done a noble 
work in her chosen field. Children from 
every quarter of the globe have besieged 
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her with letters, so that she had to resort 
to a printed form in answering them. 
There are children’s “clubs” and “orders” 
which were inspired by her books in many 
of the large cities, and they are organ- 
ized to help unfortunate little ones. Mrs. 
Johnston’s married life extended over a 
period of only three years. For the last 
four years she has been a wanderer on 
the face of tlhe earth, her son’s ill health 


News 


causing her to go from one place to an- 
other in the hope of benefitting him. 

Louisville also claims George Madden 
Martin, author of “Emmy Lou: Her 
Book” and “The House of Fulfillment ;” 
Evelyn Snead Barnett, a critic and story 
writer of great ability, and Frank Waller 
Allen, the young author whose exquisite 
pastoral romance, “Back to Arcady,” was 
one of the most popular holiday books of 
the season just closed. 
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Bar bleak the tawny west, 


Pee AT clouds of sullen seat wad gdld 


From which all day the thunder Billed 
And storm streamed, crest ch crest. 


Now silvery in its deeps ét ian, 
The new moon filled its:spherej? > — 

And point by point the darkness dens 
Its pale stars there and here! 


But still behind the moon and stars, 
The peace of heaven remains, 

Suspicion of the wrath that wars, 
That Nature now restrains. 


As, lined ‘neath tiger eyelids, glare 
The wild-beast eyes that sleep, 

So smoulders in its sunset lair 
The rage that rent the deep. 


From “The Vale of Tempe.” 
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‘Wordsworth—the ‘Nature-Loving Poet 
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pate 


By Lorinda'L. M. Bryant 


HE quaint old town of Hawkshead Nor was this fellowship vouchsafed to me 
is slightly off the beaten line of With stinted kindness. In November days 
coaching through the Lake Region When vapours rolling down the valley made 
_ , eis. t€ LAKE INCSION, A lonely scene more lonesome: among woods 


in England. Yet in this irregular little At noon and ’mid the calm of summer nights, 
country village were spent the grammar When, by the margin of the trembling lake, 
school days of the nature-loving poet, Beneath the gloomy hills, homeward I went 
William Wordsworth. Very close was his /™ Solitude, such intercourse was mine. 

c } » { . : : N 
companionship with Nature during those Standing at the cottage door of his old 
boyhood days; as he himself tel!s us, home, and looking out of his bedroom 
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window at the “gloomy hills” and “trem- 
bling lake” that frown and smile in the 
storm and in the sunshine, gives one a 
keener realization of Wordsworth’s inti- 
mate knowledge of Nature in all her 
moods, 

The youthful William was not lacking 


BoYHOoD HOME GF WoRDSWORTH 


In the quaint old town of Hawkshead, in the Lake District 
of England. 


in the boyish pranks that mark the growth 
of a healthy child. He cut his name on 
his desk with his jack-knife,’a bit of mis- 
chief for which he was probably flogged 
in those far-off ‘days, when no one 
dreamed of his future celebrity. To-day, 
however, this same mischievously wrought 
name is preserved under glass and is 
looked upon with awe and reverence, not 


only by the tourist,-but by the pupils and ° 


the townspeople as well. 

Leaving the village of Hawkshead, I 
felt that I could better appreciate those 
grand yet simple poems, bringing, as they 
do, humanity so close to the great heart 
of Nature, because of such a visit. Wan- 
dering through the valleys, 


Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 


every object brought the personality of 
the poet nearer to me. 

Just before entering Grasmere I stop- 
ped to talk with an old country woman 
and found that she could remember 
Wordsworth in his prime. Most inter- 
esting was her account of how she had 
often seen him trudging across the fields 
in his hob-nailed boots, broad-brimmed 
hat and gray shepherd’s plaid over his 
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shoulders, “looking like any good, honest, 
old countryman.” He had two marked 
characteristics, each the complement of 
the other; one was the prodigious habit 
of walking—De Quincey says he walked 
200,000 miles—and the other that of lying 
on a sunny kank or under the shade of a 
tree. 

As I stood musing by the stone wall, 
looking at the little town of Grasmere, 
nestled among the hills with the tiny lake 
of the same name on one side, a cloud 
swept over the sky, and while the sun was 
still shining there came one of those pass- 
ing showers. In a moment the beautiful 
“bow of promise” was mirrored against 
the hill, with both ends touching the earth 
so near that surely the “pot of gold” must 
have been in that spot. One could say 
with the poet, 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 

The little cottage of “Townend,” 
famous as the home of Wordsworth, is 
a modest stone house with three rooms 
downstairs and four wee chambers above. 
It was to this home that he brought his 
“phantom of delight” as a bride, in 1802. 
At the back of this cozy nest is a tiny hill, 


‘* TOWNEND ”’ 


The cottage in which Wordsworth lived at Grasmere. 


with a rustic seat under a bower of climb- 
ing vines, where the poet sat and medi- 
tated, drinking in those sights and sounds 
which he repeats so vividly for us in his 
poems. It was a temptation to linger 
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RYDAL MOUNT 


For twenty years the home of the nature-loving poet 


long in the cottage and on the hiilside and 
te,.-recall again those noble souls who 
used to meet here in days gone by—Sit 
Walter Scott, Thomas De Quincey, Sam- 
uel Taylor Coleridge, Robert Southey, 
Percy Shelley and Christopher North. 
Was there ever a spot on God's beautiful 
earth more hallowed by the presence of 
man created after His own image, or by 
men who have reflected that image more 
truly in the uplifting of humanity? 

For eight years “Townend” was the 
home of Wordsworth and his wife, Mary, 
and here three of their children were 
born. In this house were written many 
of those exquisite lyrical ballads, the music 
of which floods the heart with song. Who 
can look at the first daffodil in the early 
spring without seeing 


A host of golden daffodils; 


Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 
Who can hear the call of the cuckoo at 
the dawn of day without the temptation 
to say: 
O Cuckoo! shall I call thee Bird, 
Or but a wandering Voice? 


“ 


Who watching the play of our “six 
year’s Darling of a pigmy size!” does not 
realize that indeed 
Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 

The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar: 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 
3ut trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home: 

At length this tiny cottage became too 
small for the growing family of the Nature 
Poet. So, after several changes, he bought 
a home at Rydal Mount, a little village 
about three miles east of Grasmere. Back 
of this house rises “Nabscar,” a steep, 
rocky hill, almost barren of vegetation, 
forming a most fitting background for the 


cottage-like building covered with its pro- 


fusion of ivy, Virginia creeper, climbing 
roses and jessamine set in a perfect bower 
of trees and shrubs. Now one can only 
stand at the gate and feast the eyes on 
this vision of loveliness, for the present 
owner has so stamped “Private Property” 
on the look of everything that there is no 
thought of asking permission to see the 
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place—even by the irrepressible American. 

But so long as there is nothing in the 
house that belonged to the “Bard of 
Rydal,” one the more willingly turns away 
and passes through the little rustic gate 
into the field across the road. Wandering 
up the banks of the “babbling trook”’ to 
the poet’s favorite falls just back of the 
cottage, one can sit and fill the heart with 
the scene which will “‘flash upon that in- 
ward eye” in later years. 

Wordsworth could hardly have chosen 
a more ideal spot for his home than Rydal 
Mount. He had but to lift his eyes to look 
out on a glorious view of mountain, 


WoORDSWORTH’S FAVORITE FALLS 


A picturesque spot at Rydal Mount. 


stream, wood and lake. It is indeed a 
poet’s dream of loveliness, made fairer 
each year by the Bard’s own hand. In 
this spot he lived more than half his Ife, 
surrounded by his wife, his beloved sister 
Dora, and his children, until he was taken 
to the village churchyard at Grasmere, 
where he was laid to rest. The small slab 
that marks his grave bears the simple in- 
scription, “William Wordsworth, died 
1850.” That plain blue headstone, with 
only the name on it, is a fitting emblem of 
the plain man, 

Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares, 
drawn from Nature and Nature’s God. 
There he sleeps in that little graveyard, 
beside a clear, sparkling stream which 
murmurs over and over in a low, sweet 
voice, 


News 


he pave-to us—the gleam, 
The light that never: was on sea or land, 
The consecratior.and the poet’s dream. 
Within the little chutch is a marble tab- 
let, put in by “fis friends and neighbors 
in testimony, df Respect, Affection and 
Gratitude.”sBelow the tablet is. a bas- 
relief of Wordsworth with sprigs of 
flowers on either side. Sitting in his 
pew, one’s mind easily glides over the 
intervening hundred years and sees him 
again enter the house of God with his 
“lovely Apparition” and his devoted Dora, 
of whom he said: 


: thy breath, 
Dear Sister! was a kind of gentler Spring 
That went before my steps. 


One feels that 

There is a blessing in the air, 
in all that country-side as one leisurely 
wanders from place to place. No better 
guide-book is needed than a small volume 
of selected poems of the Nature-Loving 
Bard, for in that will be found described 
lake and fell, mountain and valley, field 
and stream, stone-wall and sheepfold, bird 
and flower—in fact, nothing is too lowly 
or too homely for his philosophic mind to 
draw lessons from, 

Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 


AN UNIQUE RELIC 
The carriage in which Wordsworth’s body was carried to 
the grave. 


but which this “Mighty Prophet! Seer 
blest!” sees in the “meanest flower that 
blows.” 





After-Thought 


A week spent in tramping over those 
hills and dales and along the lakes, gives 
one the feeling that no fifty miles ever 
held scenes so filled with the spirits of the 
past. Even the little lodging places sought 
unheralded at the end of the day’s tramp, 
foster, with their quiet cheer, the holy 
feelings absorbed from so close a walk 
with Nature and Nature’s interpreter. 

As a fitting ending to such a week one 
must stand beside the old grammar school 
on Saturday night and feel again the “In- 
fluence of Natural Objects in calling forth 
and strengthening the imagination in boy- 
hood and early youth.” Entering the 
quiet little village of Hawkshead just at 
twilight and stopping at the homey lodg- 
ing place where was found a hearty wel- 
come and a warm hand-shake, I sat before 
a glowing wood-fire in the cozy sitting 
room, while the tidy English maid brought 
in the most delicious tea ever tasted by 
a weary traveler. A sense of satisfaction 
stole over me as, half musing, half listen- 
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ing to mine host, the influence of envi- 
ronment took possession of my soul. The 
host rambled on with his story of the 
bygone days of the embryo poet, and wove 
so skillfully his web of truth and fiction 
that one was ready to believe all that he 
said. : 

Rising at last and going toward the 
door, he paused to say in a rather medi- 
tative tone, “Out in my shed is the hearse 
that was used to carry Wordsworth to 
his last resting place.” There was a ring 
of genuineness in this statement that made 
one wish to. see this gruesome relic and 
follow gladly to the shed, where it stood, 
a dilapidated reminder of the past. There, 
in the dim twilight, before that sable em- 
blem of mortality, the feeling came that 
this grimmest of earth’s carriages could 
give 
Thoughts that: do often lie too deep for tears. 

The next morning it was drawn out 
into the sunshine for its first and only 
photograph. 


~~ 


After-Thought 


By William Wordsworth 


| THOUGHT of thee, my partner and my guide, 


As being passed away. 


Vain sympathies! 


For backward, Duddon, as I cast my eyes, 
I see what was, and is, and will abide ; 
Still glides the stream, and shall forever glide; 
The form remains, the function never dies ; 
While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 
We men, who in the morn of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish; be it so! 
Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour; 
And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 
Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know. 





From “ Botticelli,"” Newnes’ Art Library. 
THE VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH ANGELS 


3y Botticelli 


Born in Florence 1447—Died 1510. 


Urrizi GALLERY FLORENCE. 


‘“‘Never pretty, scarcely ever charming or even attractive, rarely correct in drawing, and seldom 
satisfactory in color, in types, ill-favoured; in feeling acutely intense and even dolorous—what is it 
then that makes Sandro Botticelli so irresistible that nowadays we may have no alternative but to wor- 
ship or abhor him? The secret is this * * * * * that in his best years he left everything, even 


spiritual significance behind him, and abandoned himself to the presentation of those qualities alone 
which in a picture are directly life-communicating, and life enhancing. A passion for the re-embodi- 
ment of the pure essences of touch and movement, was Botticelli’s; no painter before or since could get 
more music out of design.’? BERNHARD BERENSON in ‘*The Florentine Painters of the Renaissance.’ 


’ 





From “Walt Whitman in Camden.” 


WALT 


WIIITMAN 


The Poet Who Could Wait 


Contemporary Appreciations of Walt Whitman 


By Isaac 


usual audacity, that whether he came 

to his own to-day or in ten thousand 
or ten million years, he could cheerfully 
take it now or with equal cheerfulness he 
could wait. Judging from the torrent of 
books relating to him now pouring from 
the press, he has made a very favorable 


[* 1855 Whitman announced, with his 


Hull Platt 


compromise. A half-century is not so 
long to wait—for a prophet—and it would 
seem now that the stone that the builders 
rejected was being made the chief of the 
corner. 

As Mr. Riethmueller says: 


As for broaded-minded cosmopolitanism. 
Walt Whitman stands unparalleled in the his- 
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tory of American literature. Young Schiller 
gushingly embraced the whole world, so Whit- 
man extends his ecstatic “Salut au Monde” and 
“Good-will between the common people of all 
nations!” To foreign lands he dedicates his 
poems that they too may behold in them what 
they wanted. With the twirl of his tongue he 
“encompasses worlds and volumes of worlds.” 
On his voyage “to every land, to every sea,” 
he starts, a “willing learner of all, teacher of 
all, lover of all.” 

Whitman says of “The Answerer,”— 
that is of the true poet—that 

The English believe he comes from their 
English stock, 

A Jew to the Jew he seems, a Russ to the 
Russ, usual and near, removed from none. 

Whoever he looks at in the travelers’ cof- 
fee-house claims him, 

The Italian or Frenchman is sure, the Ger- 
man is sure, the Spaniard is sure, and the island 


Cuban is sure, 

The engineer, the deck-hand on the great 
lakes, or on the Mississippi or St. Lawrence or 
Sacramento, or Hudson or Paumanok Sound, 
claims him. 

So, in the fulfilment of this prophecy 
Mr. Riethmueller* claims him as a Ger- 
man. 

The history of Whitman’s name and 
fame would be strange if the like of it 
were not so common—would be remark- 
able if its analogues were not the com- 
monplaces of history; for again he justi- 
fies the scriptures by showing that a 
prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country and in his own house. His 
message addressed to “the average man” 
of America, passed over the head of the 
latter unnoticed. To the literary men of 
America, with a few notable exceptions, it 
was a thing of ridicule and detestation. 
Whittier, as is well known, threw his copy 
of the book into the fire. The recogni- 
tion came from the quarter where it was 
least to be expected, from the most emi- 
nent literary men and critics in England 
and other countries across the sea. 

Swinburne wrote “To Walt Whitman 


in America,” 


Send but a song oversea for us, 
Heart of their hearts who are free, 
Heart of their singer to be for us 
More than our singing can be; 
Ours, in the tempest at error, 
With no light but the twilight of terror; 
Send us a song oversea! 


*WaLt WHITMAN AND THE GERMANS. A 
study. By Richard Riethmueller, Ph. D. Har- 
rison Research Fellow in Germanics, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Americana Germanica 
Press, Philadelphia. 
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Sweet-smelling of pine-leaves and grasses, 
And blown as a tree through and through 
With the winds of the keen mountain-passes, 

And tender as sun-smitten dew; 
Sharp-tongued as the winter that shakes 
The wastes of your limitless lakes, 

Wide-eyed as the sea-line’s blue. 


O strong-winged soul with prophetic 
Lips hot with the bloodbeats of song, 

With tremor of heartstrings magnetic, 
With thoughts as thunders in throng, 

With consonant ardors of chords 

That pierce men’s souls as with swords 
And hale them hearing along. 


But this matters little now, except as 
part of the record of human perversities. 
Whitman has come to his own now, and 
come to stay. 

Binns’s booktis a faithful and care- 
fully prepared narrative of the events of 
Whitman’s life so far as known, combined 
with a little romance built upon a rather 
slender foundation; but we should be 
thankful rather than the reverse for the 
romance, for it lends a little atmosphere 
to a book otherwise most sadly lacking in 
it; but the book is interesting, as is the 
moon, though suffering the like want. 

This may seem like a case of damning 
with faint praise, but it is not so meant. 
The author has collected and marshalled 
his facts with great care and skill, and 
for a student of Whitman’s life the book 
is almost invaluable; but it is a pity the 
facts are not presented more graphically, 
for Whitman, lacking picturesqueness, 
seems hardly Whitman. Greater swing 
and rush and vigor would have better 
befitted the subject. Yet of especial 
value is the relation of the incidents of 
Whitman’s early career, which have never 
before been so well and fully stated. 

Riethmueller sees Germany through all 
Whitman’s work. Undoubtedly Germany 
is there, along with Greece and Rome and 
feudal Europe, but Whitman did not read 
German, nor any language but his own. 
Of course, he read and read widely in 
translation, but it is very doubtful whether, 
until after the greater part of his work 
was done, he had read Heine and Hegel, 
even in translation, but when in later 
years he did come to read them, he saw 


that they had seen the truth as he him- 


self saw it. 
What did he say in his first edition, in 


1855? 


tA Lire oF WALT WuitMan. By Henry 
Bryan Binns. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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From “Walt Whitman in Camden.” 


WHITMAN’S HOME IN CAMDEN. 


The two-story structure on the right is the house in which Whitman lived during his residence in Camden. 


These are really the thoughts of all men in all 
ages and lands, they are not original with 
me. 

If they are not yours as much as mine they are 
nothing, or next to nothing, 

If they are not the riddle and the untying of 
the riddle they are nothing, 

If they are not just as close as they are distant 
they are nothing. 

Mr. Trimble’s* book is a breath of fresh 
air from the South Seas. It is an “In- 
troduction to Walt Whitman, compiled 
from a series of lectures delivered by the 
author at Dunedin, New Zealand. Noth- 
ing very original or striking is in it, but 
it is an excellent introduction to the sub- 
ject. It is to be hoped that when the 
famous New Zealander of prophecy comes 
to sit on the ruined arches of London 
sridge, and to meditate on the mutability 
of human affairs he will bring a copy 
in his pocket. It will give him hope and 
encouragement. 

But the book of books about Whitman, 
an epoch-making book, is Horace Trau- 
bel’s “With Walt Whitman in Camden.”+ 


*WaLt WHITMAN AND LEAVES OF GRAss. 
An Introduction. By W. H. Trimble. Watts 
& Co., London. 

tWith Watt WaitMan IN CAMDEN. By 
peorace Traubel. Illustrated. Small, Maynard 
¢ Co. 





It baffles all efforts of the reviewer to 
do it justice, and certainly it will take 
rank with the greatest works of its class. 
It of course invites comparison with Bos- 
well’s “Johnson,” but how different! 
While Traubel in no way disguises his 
love and admiration for his hero, he never 
shows the slightest suggestion of the 
sycophancy of Boswell. It is mainly in 
the form of conversations with Whitman, 
but the conversations come very near to 
being monologues; Traubel’s own part 
being barely what is necessary to preserve 
the thread of the discourse. And what 
conversation! John Burroughs said long 
ago that Walt Whitman was the best 
critic in America. Whitman’s opinions in 
undress, of most of his famous contem- 
poraries and many of his predecessors 
are here: John Burroughs, Dumas, Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Tennyson, Gladstone, Car- 
lyle, Stedman; but the list is too long to 
be set down in this space. 

The book will be of great interest to 
many who have no especial liking for 
Whitman or sympathy with his views, by 
reason of its frank.and unfettered criti- 
cism. It is all in undress, simple, free, 
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unconventional conversation. The latch- 
string is out for us; let us enter. These 
are the very first words of the book: 


Wednesday, March 28, 1888. 

At Walt’s this evening. Called my attention 
to an old letter in the Philadelphia “Press” de- 
scribing a visit to Emerson with Louisa Alcott, 
and Emerson’s senility. ‘The fact is pitiful 
enough but the narrative is more so; the letter 
is so uselessly liter2!, so much mathematical; 
has to tell it all and let it run over.” He had 
himself seen Emerson “after the shadow.” 
And he “saw nothing tragic or’ startling” in 
Emerson’s condition. “The senile Emerson 
is the old merson in all that goes to make 
Emerson notable; this shadow is part of 
him—a_ necessary feature of his nearly 
rounded life; it gives him ‘statuesqueness— 
throws him, so it seems to me, impressively 
as a figure in a background of mist.” 

W. handed me a leaf from “The Christian 
Union” containing an article by Murger on 
“Personal Purity,” in which this is said: “Do 
not suffer yourself to be caught by the Walt 
Whitman fallacy that all nature and all pro- 
cesses of nature are sacred and may therefore 
be talked about. Walt Whitman is not a true 
poet in this respect, or he would have scanned 
nature more accurately. Nature is silent and 
shy where he is loud and bold.” “Now,” W. 
quietly remarked, “Murger is all right, but he 
is also all wrong. If Murger had _ written 
“Leaves of Grass,” that’s what nature would 
have written through Murger. But nature was 
writing through Walt Whitman. And that is 
where nature got herself into trouble.” 

This is rather a long quotation, but it 
is of the kind that would make many peo- 
ple wish to continue reading. 

Not the least interesting feature of the 
book is presented by the correspondence 
scattered through it. Whitman formed 
many friendships; some very close ones 
with people whom he had never met. 
There is a prevalent impression that be- 
cause he was on friendly terms with omni- 
bus drivers and pilots of ferryboats and 
street car conductors, and because he 
wrote: 

No can commune 


shutter’d room or school 


with me, 
But roughs and little children better than they; 


he was—to use the choice expression of 
Professor Barrett Wendell in the libel- 
ous and utterly absurd chapter devoted 
to Whitman in his “Literary History of 
America”—“much like those half-crim- 
inal wanderers we call tramps.” A list 
of his correspondents should dispel this 
idea. Here are a few: Robert Buchanan, 
Moncure D. Conway, Edward Dowden, 
John Hay, Lord Houghton, the Hon. 
Roden. Noel, William Michael Rossetti, 
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John Addington Symonds, Tennyson. As 
it is brief and shows well the feeling Whit- 
man aroused in such men, I will insert 
a letter from Tennyson: 

Farringford, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, 

Jany. 15th, 1887. 

Dear old Man,—I the elder old man have 
received your Article in the Critic, and send 
you in return my thanks and New Year’s greet- 
ing on the wings of this east-wind, which, | 
trust, is blowing softlier and warmlier on your 
good gray head than here, where it is rockin 
the elms and ilexes of my Isle of Wight garden. 

Yours always, 
TENNYSON. 

Of the friends he never met, perhaps 
John Addington Symonds was the closest 
—probably the most cultivated man and 
most thorough scholar in Europe. 
Strange! 

Whitman’s schooling, as is well known, 
was very limited, and yet it is remarkable 
what an amount of information he some- 
how acquired and assimilated—of the 
classics, of general literature and of con- 
temporary events. He does not seem to 
have been what is called an omnivorous 
reader ; in fact, it was seldom he was seen 


reading at all; but he seemed to have an 
intuitive faculty for finding just what he 


wanted and getting at the pith of it. He 
seemed to have a fair knowledge of the 
classics—obtained, of course through 
translations. Homer and Epictetus were 
his favorites. In German literature, as 
has been said, he was principally im- 
pressed by Hegel and Heine, though 
highly appreciative of Goethe and Schil- 
ler. In French, Victor Hugo seems to 
have been his favorite. In English litera- 
ture, Scott seems to have held the first 
place, especially as he is expressed in his 
“Border Minstrelsy.” Of Byron he said 
he “had fire enough to burn forever.” In 
Shakespeare, though greatly admiring 
him, he always seemed to feel a want. 
Probably he felt that he was not suffi- 
ciently democratic or that his message 
was too remote from present times and 
problems. “Shakespeare was the greatest 
of his kind,” he said, “but how about his 
kind?” In regard to the authorship ques- 
tion he was firmly convinced that the au- 
thor was not the actor from Stratford. 
“As to Bacon—well, we’ll see, we'll see.” 
Among American authors his warmest 
appreciation seemed to be for Cooper and 
Emerson, among his warmest friendships. 
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were those for Burroughs, Stedman, 


O’Connor and Ingersoll. 

He took little interest in the details of 
party politics—at least after the earlier 
years of his career. His interest was in 
“large masses magnificently moving.” 
Of course, his veneration for Lincoln is 
a matter of history. . 

Literature as literature interested him 
little. Speaking of the Goethe-Carlyle 
correspondence, he said: 


“This business seems to me to have been an 
affair of respect rather than of love. It was 
not beautiful to me, like Goethe’s love for 
Schiller, like Schiller’s love for Goethe.” Trau- 
bel said, “You never seem to enter into such 
literary companionships.” ‘No, I do not; they 
are hardly possible to me; I do not seek them. 
i do not value literature as a profession. I 
feel about literature what Grant did about war. 
He hated war. I hate literature. I am not a 
literary West Pointer; I do not love a literary 
man as a literary man, as a minister of a pulpit 
loves other ministers because they are min- 
isters; it is a means to an end, and that is all 
there is to it; I never attribute any other ex- 
cellence to it. Even Goethe and Schiller, ex- 
alted men, both, very, very, were a little 
touched by the professional consciousness.” 
“Then you do not accept the notion of art for 
art’s sake?” “Not a bit of it—that would be 
absurd on the face; the phrasé seems to me to 


On the 


Proposed 


mean nothing. Take Tolstoy; there are things 
about him that do not attract me—some that 
are even offensive—his asceticism, for instance 
—and yet Tolstoy comes to about the right 
amount; he counts up to a high figure.” 


Among the many accusations brought 
against Whitman is his alleged “hunger 
for applause.” If this is a fault it is prob- 
able that he was to some degree guilty. 
But who does disdain applause? Cer- 
tainly not the man who is making a direct 
appeal to the public, as do the actor and 
the author. Whitman showed no inordi- 
nate hunger for it. He moved with the 
same equanimity in the face of applause 
as in the face of contumely, and he quotes 
the opinions of his opponents as freely as 
the opinions of his friends. What it is 
perfectly clear he did desire, was recog- 
nition and evidence that the work he had 
undertaken was being accomplished—that 
the seed he had planted had taken root 
and was being watered and _ nourished. 
Paul watched with interest the doings of 
Apollos. For this recognition he waited 
long, but in his latter years it came in full 
measure, and who will blame him if he 
recorded it in his reminiscent and auto- 
biographic talks? 


Desecration 


of Niagara 


By Lloyd 


Mifflin 


Shall this nefarious project, born of lust 


: 7 E Powers that rule within a sovereign State, 


Of gold go on? 


Against this scheme unjust 


Hath the pure voice of principle no weight ? 
Will a whole people’s protest not abate 

The profanation of a sacred trust— 

Of Grandeur, Beauty and of Power august— 
And leave Niagara inviolate ? 

If, Mammon-driven, ye, like pliant slaves, 
The malediction of a race unborn, 

Abet a deed detestable as this, 
Reverberating o’er dishonored graves, 
Shall sink your blighted memory in the abyss 
Of the wronged World’s irrevocable scorn! 


From the New York “Evening Muil.”’ 
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Shakespeare as a Spring Poet 


By John 


Chide no more the Poet of the Spring! 


HE chief of spring poets is Shake- 

speare himself. He whose baby 

eyes looked out upon the April 
violets of olden Warwickshire nearly 
three and a half centuries ago, the boy 
who dreamed beside the lilied and brim- 
ming Avon, the youth who early tempered 
his rural ditties to the oaten flute,—his 
is no mean name to head the bead-roll 
of pastoral poets of the spring. Under 
the protection and authority of Shake- 
speare’s imperial example there is com- 
fort for the humblest and most maligned 
of those who tend the homely, slighted 
shepherd’s trade in April afternoons or 
on a morn of May. 
Still in the Spring and its thousandfold birth 
I too am dwelling. 

So avowed Bayard Taylor, in his hearty 
and tender fashion. And for the thou- 
sandth time we may turn to “The Win- 
ter’s Tale” and hear the sweet girlish 
voice of Perdita naming old England’s 
springtide flowers,— 

daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath, 
primroses pale and oxlips and _ the 
flower-de-luce, and the other fragrant 
darlings of the spring. For the thou- 
sandth time we listen to Ver, at the close 
of “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” singing of the 
season 
When daisies pied and violets blue 

And lady-smocks all silver-white 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 

Do paint the meadows with delight. 

When shepherds pipe on oaten straws, 

And merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks. 

Whole choirs of singers peopled rural 
England and the stages of London in 
great Eliza’s golden prime. I fancy Ed- 
mund Spenser as some Damoetas, loving 
to hear their song, after his own quaint 
bucolics of the “Shepherds Calendar” 
had set the idyllic muse to singing 
throughout the island. There was the 
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“fluent, facetious’ Tom Nashe—whose 

childlike verses to Spring lie in ever 

friendly way upon the opening page of 

Palgrave’s Golden Treasury,— 

Soriag, sweet Spring, is the year’s pleasant 

ing; 

Then blooms each thing, then maids dance ina 

ring, 

Cold doch not sting, the pretty birds do sing, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 
Wholly innocent and cheery verses, 

truly; yet it is not every anthologist who 

would have the courage to preface his 
book with such a bit of rustic simplicity. 

There was Thomas Dekker,—whose 
golden numbers celebrated the cuckoo 
and the nightingale and the brave lark’s 
“silver leer-a-leer,’ and whose _ sweet 
cantos sang of Flora and the violet- 
breathing May. 

There was a third Thomas, or Tom,— 
the thrice prolific Heywood, the “sort of 
prose Shakespeare” of Charles Lamb’s 
affection, whose lyrics sometimes seem 
perfection all, all truth, all ornament,” as 
witness that old favorite invocation to 
the birds,— 

Wake from thy nest, robin red-breast; 

Sing birds in every furrow, 

And from each bill let music shrill 
Give my fair love good morrow; 

Blackbird and thrush, in every bush, 

Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow, 

You pretty elves, amongst yourselves, 

Sing my fair love good morrow. 

“English of the English,” Swinburne 
calls this true-hearted poet, in “all noble 
and gentle and natural emotion.” Alas, 
not to the level of this blithesome song 
was Heywood able to hold in all those 
two hundred and twenty plays in which, 
as he avers, he “had either an entire hand, 
or at the least a main finger.” 

George Peele and Robert Greene, au- 
thors of delicious lyrics of shepherd life, 
seem to have had their influence upon 
their fellow poet. Their pastoral charm 
and idyllic music must have held enchant- 
ment for young Shakespeare. Indeed has 
he given to any of his shepherd lasses a 
lovelier or fresher strain than that which 
Peele gave his Oenone? 
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My love is fair, my love is gay, 

As fresh as bin the flowers in May, 
And of my love my roundelay, 

My merry, merry, merry roundelay. 
My love can pipe, my love can sing, 
My love can many a pretty thing, 
And of his lovely praises ring 

My merry, merry, merry roundelays. 

Wholly buxom, blithe and debonair, 
such verses have all the innocence of the 
old age in them; and Shakespeare, by 
happy instinct made their pastoral artless- 
ness his own when his day came for sing- 
ing. 

From Spenser, prince of shepherds, 
Shakespeare would naturally draw nota- 
ble inspiration and a wealth of idyllic 
atmosphere. The elder poet’s April 
eclogue is worthy of reading among old 
English gardens and hawthorn hedges. 
How profuse of flowery beauty it all is: 


Bring hether the pincke and purple cullambine, 

With gelliflowres; 

Bring coronations, and sops in wine, 

Worne of paramoures: 

Strowe mee the grounde with daffadowndillies, 
And cowslips, and kingcups, and loved lillies. 

Springtide’s prime favorite, the Eng- 
lish violet, lends its fragrance to Shake- 
speare’s plays and poems,—violets that 
strew the green lap of the new-come 
spring, the violet in the youth of primy 
nature, the blue-vein’d violets whereon 
the lovers lean, and in company with cow- 
slips and primroses and marigolds, the lus- 
cious woodbine, the sweet musk-roses 
and the eglantine. | Whether the poet 
place them in Cymbeline’s palace or in 
Oberon’s dreamland, we know his violets 
are the same that starred the meadows of 
his boyhood wanderings along the banks 
of Avon. 

“Sweet lovers love the Spring’”—so 
carol the jolly lads in the Forest of 
Arden, and down the woodland aisles re- 
echoes the burden of their song,— 
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In the spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding; 
Sweet lovers love the Spring. 

From intimate knowledge of the out- 
door world came Shakespeare’s precision 
of reference to the early spring with its 
appearing buds, or to the belated envious 
frost that bites the first-born infants of 
the spring, as well as to the unruly blasts 
that wait on the tender spring. The pale 
primrose, the yellow and freckled cow- 
slip, the oxlip, the sweet honeysuckle,— 
he knew them all in his morn and liquid 
dew of youth. The golden daffodils he 
must have loved as keenly as did Robert 
Herrick half a century later. Verily, 
‘twas the sweet o’ the year in Warwick- 
shire pastures when those darlings of the 
spring began to bloom. Does not the 
care-free Autolycus know their color and 
savor! 

When daffodils begin to peer, 

With heigh! the doxy over the dale, 

Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the year; 
For the red blood reigns in the winter’s pale. 
In the springtime the larks sang tirra- 

lirra, the merry larks that were so tune- 

able to shepherd’s ear, the larks that acted 
as clocks to the ploughmen and then 
soared up to sing at heaven’s gate. And 
all this loveliness of bird-song and flower 
fragrance seems in Shakespeare’s Book 
to centre in April. Those who are curious 
in figures might count almost a round 
score of allusions to April in the plays 
and the sonnets; but no such estimate 
can suggest a tithe of the fresh feeling 
and delicious dewy charm that invest 

Shakespeare’s lines on the high-tide month 

of the Spring. Appril’s first-born flowers, 

the uncertain glory of an April day, Flora 
peering in April’s front, the youthful 

April with all his showers,—such wood- 

notes wild give but a hint of our poet’s 

affluence of fancy and his passionate de- 
votion to the tremulous beauty of Spring. 


Poet 
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URY him under the yew, 
B Deep in the night or the day-time, 
For his heart is the heart of the dew, 
And his shroud is the song of the May-time. 





WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Born at Stratford-on-Avon, April 23rd, 1564. 


Fair April Gave a Poet 


By Norma K. Bright 


~~ AIRIES from ev’ry bud and bloom did pour, 
Titania and Puck and many more; 
They gathered them within a cool, dim glen, 
There to decide the destinies of men. 
This was the Spring, and April now was due— 
Up from the South her herald swallows flew ; 
Soon in their midst the queenly maiden stood, 
In rainbow gown and brightly-flowered hood. 
But ere begin the frolic and the dance, 
Young April, with a smile and sunny glance, 
Announces her bequest unto the earth, 
And names her present as a poet’s birth. 
Each year, when April comes along with Spring, 
When flowers rise and birds begin to sing, 
One priceless gift to the glad world is made, 
While homage of that world at April’s feet is laid. 
And every fairy in the little band, 
In giving of the gift must have a hand. 
So now the mischief-maker, Puck, the sprite, 
Who chases timid moths on starry night, 
And tinkles tiny bells in hidden nooks, 
Then loudly laughs to see the frightened looks— 
Puck, to the poet whom fair April gave, 
Presented meed of wit.—Titania grave, 
The queen of fairies, dainty, gold-haired fay, 
Whose beck all fairies lovingly obey, 
A wondrous fancy proffered for her share, 
Imagination rich and visions fair. 
Each of the others now a quality did add, 
Ah! Poet ne’er before such riches had. 
And for the poet’s home they chose a place— 
Fair England—land of Saxons’ sturdy race— 
There might the singer drink full deep the stream 
Of inspiration ; there might dreamer dream 
Those dreams that Nature in her bounteous moods 
Does proffer in the glories of her fragrant woods. 
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Journalists and Academic 


Training. 

HE London “Academy” recently 
made some interesting observa- 
tions concerning college men and 

editors—or perhaps it were clearer to say, 
practical journalists. Someone had been 
wondering if the best journalists were 
the products of academic training or 
if they were the men whose experiences 
have been gained through practical work- 
ing in connection with the press, from the 
first steps up. In making comparisons 
the “Academy” finds that, among the ex- 
amples which present themselves in a hur- 
ried consideration, the editors and review 
writers who have come from the univer- 
sities and those who have been brought 
up without the systematic schooling that a 
college gives, are about equally divided 
in numbers. 

At the same time it is argued that col- 
lege men make journalists in spite of 
their education, rather than because of it. 
It is an admitted fact that the average 
professor of the college of to-day, and in 
the higher schools as well, does not essay 
to teach journalism in any of its more 
utilitarian forms. In many colleges, news- 
papers are held in abhorrence, and any- 
thing that tends to produce the kind of 
work that makes up the ordinary penny 
daily is strictly prohibited, while an evi- 
dence of a “knack” for this style of com- 
position, usually meets with immediate 
and harsh criticism. Indeed, it often 
seems as if the colleges were remiss in the 
little attention that they pay to the trend 
of events, the little stress that they lay 
upon the “human interest” side of any 
question. And when it comes to writing, 
the training that most of the colleges give 
is certainly not likely to result in much 
of a journalist. It seems to be a hobby 
with professors to appoint themes of the 


least practical order, to teach methods of 
book-reviewing, for instance, that would 
not pass muster in the poorest of the lit- 
erary journals or the most indifferent of 
the newspapers. Therefore it can be set 
down with no little surety that the col- 
leges do not intend to train journalists, 
and because of the unanimity of this re- 
solve, they employ methods that will serve 
not as a help, but rather as a hindrance, 
in the career of writing—if that writing 
is along the more commonplace lines of 
journalism. 

All the same, the colleges turn out a 
very large number of journalists, and this 
is significant. It argues that the stuff 
of which journalists are made is not of 
the kind to be manufactured by rule. In- 
deed, after careful observation along these 
lines, we have come to the conclusion that 
the average newspaper man’s especial 
needs are energy, fearlessness and a cer- 
tain type of cleverness—and little more, 
with which to make a living—for it all 
comes down to that. Given a keen scent 
for a story and a fair knowledge of the 
attributes of the mass of men, and the 
-spirant to journalism can be turned loose 
in a field, tilled or otherwise, with a safe 
feeling that he will concoct an article on 
anv required subject, irrespective of pre- 
liminary knowledge or fitness of any other 
kind. A little imagination more or less 
will merely add a flavor, the presence of 
which is well-received. 

3ut the question has another side— 
onother point of view is to be considered. 
What relationship does the average jour- 
nalist bear to the literary man? And if 
the colleges do not pretend to turn out 
journalists, do they aid the man who is 
going to make a name for himself in the 
higher-class departments of writing? In 
numerous cases they do. Else—why, 
when we want an accurate and well- 
written article on a literary or historical 
or scientific subject, do we go to the col- 
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leges to get it? We do this, as all know. 
Take the contents of any of the maga- 
zines of a month and run over the list of 
contributors. What do you find? Pro- 
fessor This and Professor That will write 
on this theme or on that. Now the col- 
lege man does not always have the gift 
of being interesting, and it is this perhaps 
that causes the worth of his work to be 
misjudged, as it frequently is. He is so 
wrapped up in the projects of research, 
so fearful of yielding to the imaginative 
glamour, that many times he treats a 
subject in a cut-and-dried fashion that 
serves to lose all the value which an en- 
tertaining treatment of the same theme 
would have for a multitude of readers. 

Perhaps a compromise would bring 
about a better result. The newspaper 
man with the college man’s knowledge and 
a little toning down of the flambuoyancy 
that newspaper writing tends to give; the 
college man with a little more of the prac- 
tical journalist’s knowledge of the world 
and of people; this comes nearer the 
ideal of the magazine and review writer 
than anything we can think of, it ap- 
proaches the better conceptions of the lit- 
erary man more closely than anything else 
—unless, of course, it be genius, which is 
a law unto itself and works despite any 
training or all. 


Dr. van Dyke on True 


Americanism, 


N Washington’s Birthday the Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania held the 

usual University Day exercises in 
the Philadelphia Academy of Music, and 
those who attended had the pleasure of 
hearing Dr. Henry van Dyke deliver the 
oration, in this instance, on the theme, 
“Washington and the Men Who Stood by 
Him.” With rare eloquence and that 
beauty of language which characterizes 
everything that Dr. van Dyke writes, the 
orator for the day delivered one of the 
most impressive and inspiring addresses 
that has been heard in the Quaker City 
for many a month. The subject lent itself 
to elasticity in treatment and in his ap- 
plication of those principles which gov- 
erned Washington and his colleagues, to 
the facts-and circumstances of the life of 


News 


to-day, Dr. van Dyke Spared the feelings 
of none and denounced with appreciable 
forcefulness the sins that permeate pres- 
ent-day social, political and economic con- 
ditions. 

The basis of right living in America 
to-day, in the light of Dr. van Dyke’s 
discussion, is loyalty to the principle of 
True Americanism. He asks, “What is. 
True Americanism and where does it re- 
side?” And in answer to his own ques- 
tion, his reply is: 

Not on the tongue, nor in the clothes, nor 
among the transient social forms, refined or 
rude, which mottle the surface of human life. 
The log cabin has no monopoly of it, nor is it: 
an immovable fixture of the stately pillared 
mansion. Its home is not on the frontier nor 
in the populous city, not among the trees ot 
the wild forest nor the cultured groves of 
Academe. Its dwelling is in the heart. It 
speaks a score of dialects but one language, 
follows a hundred paths to the same goal, per- 
forms a thousand kinds of service in loyalty to 
the same ideal which is its life. True Ameri- 
canism is this:— 

To believe that the inalienable rights of man 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness are 
given by God. 

To believe that any form of power that 
tramples on these rights is unjust. 

To believe that taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny, that government must rest 
upon the consent of the governed, and that the 
people should choose their own rulers. 

To believe that freedom must be safeguarded 
by law and order, and that the end of freedom 
is fair-play for all. 

To believe not in a forced equality of con- 
ditions and estates, but in a true equalization 
of burdens, privileges and opportunities. 

To believe that the selfish interests of per- 
sons, classes and corporations must be sub- 
ordinated to the welfare of the Commonwealth. 

To believe that union is as much a human 
necessity as liberty is a divine gift. 

To believe, not that all people are good, but 
that the way to make them better is to trust 
the whole people. 

To believe that a free State should offer an 
asylum to the oppressed, and an example of 
virtue, sobriety and fair dealing to all nations. 

To believe that for the existence and per- 
petuity of such a state a mam should be willing 
to give his whole service in property, in labor 
and in life. 

That is Americanism; an ideal embodying 
itself in a people; a creed heated white-hot in 
the furnace of conviction and hammered into 
shape on the anvil of life; a vision command- 
ing men to follow it withersoever it may lead 
ther. And it was the subordination of the per- 
sonal self to that ideal, that creed, that vision, 
which gave eminence and glory to Washington 
and the men who stood with him. 


So spoke the poet, the teacher, the 
preacher and the man of affairs. It is Dr. 
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van Dyke’s great gift that he gets at the 
heart of a thing; he is never dazzled by 
the glittering trappings of the exterior, 
Like Pastor Charles Wagner, he may not 
have any really original idea to advance, 
but he has grasped the old truths in their 
naked greatness, and he knows that if 
these old truths can be made to govern 
the newer conditions of life, new truths 
will take care of themselves. So many 
miss their way on this treacherous road ; 
not satisfied with the principles that have 
stood the tests of ages, they waste their 
time in attempting to evolve entircly 
fresh principles. Dr. van Dyke showed 
how Washington lived and conquered by 
the principles that have endured, and he 
showed how men of to-day can live and 
conquer by the self-same principles. 

We lay great stress on the terms, “cul- 
ture,” ‘“well-born,” “well-bred,” ‘‘well- 
educated.” 

“Character,” says Dr. van Dyke, “is 
the jewel, culture is the setting.” The 
age of ideals is not past, as many would 
have us believe. 


There is a life that is worth living now, as 
it was worth living in the former days and that 
is the honest life. There is a battle that is 
worth fighting now, as it was worth fighting 
then, and that is the battle for the rights of the 
people. To make our city and our State free 
in fact as well as in name; to break the rings 
that strangle real liberty, and to keep them 
broken; to cleanse, so far as in our power lies, 
the fountain of our national life from political, 
commercial and social corruption; to teach our 
sons and daughters, by precept and example, 
the honor of serving such a country as Amer- 
ica—that is work worthy of the finest manhood 
and womanhood. 

The well-born are those who are born to do 
that work. The well-bred are those who are 
bred to be proud of that work. The well-edu- 
cated are those who understand the meaning 
and the necessity of that work. Nor shall their 
labor be for naught, nor the reward of their 
sacrifice be denied. For high in the firmament 
of human destiny are set the stars of faith in 
mankind, and unselfish courage, and loyalty to 
the ideal; and while these shine the spirit and 
the hope of Washington and the men who 
stood with him shall never, never die. 


The whole value of Dr. van Dyke’s 
oration did not lie in-the fiery spirit, the 
eloquent forcefulness with which it was 
given to his large and often breathless 
audience. The address was one of those 
which can brave the dangerous revela- 
tions of the printed page; it was the 
address of a literary man, whose writing 
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of his theme has had the same conscien- 
tious preparation that would be given to 
an essay. It was a finished literary prod- 
uct, ample and orderly in its construction, 
choice in its diction, lightened by a rare 
play of humor and sprightly poetic fancy, 
invested with a subtle strain of irony. It 
gained inestimably in strength under the 
manipulation of its author’s voice and 
gesture, but no one listening could do 
other than feel the integral worth of the 
written work. 


The Peril of the Short 
Story. 


ITH some of the most reliable of 

our American critics advocating 

and applauding the short story 
of current circulation, it is somewhat dif- 
ficult and certainly somewhat hazardous 
to take a stand in opposition to this pres- 
ent popular species of writing. Perhaps 
we should not dare to express ourselves 
so forcibly on the subject, did we not 
have reason to feel that even our most 
respected editors are not altogether free 
of the considerations of policy when they 
pronounce judgment upon certain depart- 
ments of writing. But it is scarcely to be 
supposed that a man will lend his consent 
to the publication of a dozen short stories 
a month and then not be willing to sustain 
his position with a proper amount of skill- 
ful argument. 

The short story of to-day is not a model 
of its kind. Not the most optimistic 
among us but must confess in absolute 
honesty of soul, that the average piece of 
fiction of this variety, as it appears in the 
magazines that publish fiction, will not 
bear the test of comparison with the short 
stories of Edgar Allan Poe, for instance, 
or any of that group of nineteenth cen- 
tury French writers who developed this 
particular branch of literary art so nearly 
to perfection. Mr. James Lane Allen, 
Mrs. Edith Wharton, Mr. James Branch 
Cabell and Miss Willa Sibert Cather are 
among the few American writers who 
can produce an ably constructed, com- 
plete and vital piece of fiction within the 
limits of the short story. Yet, when we 
remember that hundreds of short stories 
are printed each month, each week, in 
fact, we are confronted with the unhappy 
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truth that in America one person.out of 
every ten, almost, is engaged in a prodigal 
waste of time, and of varying degrees of 
talent, over an attempt to supply the de- 
mand for the short story—chiefly for the 
ephemeral love story. 

It is well known that at the -present 
time, among the various larger magazines 
of this country, there is the need of virile, 
artistic and worth-while work in the 
shape of short stories. So many are writ- 
ing, but so few of the things they write 
are worth the trouble of that writing, that 
the situation remains a menace to liter- 
ary art in one of the worst possible forms. 

For the appetite for the short story is 
prodigious and herein lies the root of the 
evil. But the appetite is abetted by the 
effort made to satisfy it; and when the 
right stuff cannot be found, inferior ex- 
amples,are provided. If any one of the 
readers who swallow at wholesale rate 
the score of short stories that come within 
their grasp from month to month were to 
go into a grocery store, and.there be sup- 
plied with a basketful of articles, each of 
which was merely a substitute for some 
article of standard quality, they would 
be heart and soul in the crusade against 
adulterated foods and the like ; but—when 
it comes to accepting substitutes in the 
matter of the short story—it requires lit- 
tle trouble to deceive them in the first 
place, and even if they realize the worth- 
lessness of the material they are employ- 
ing as a literary food, it concerns them 
but slightly, if at all—if there is a man 
and two women or vice versa ; an automo- 
bile, a pretty girl, and an impecunious 
noble ;}a daring young American and a 
dainty princess of some imaginary king- 
dom; or a Stock Exchange and a pic- 
turesque money-maker; any of these or 
all—an indiscriminating public is not hard 
to please, and the American reading pub- 
lic—that part of it which supports the 
short story—does not seem to grasp at 
all the salient characteristics that make a 
short story worth reading. 

As recreation, fiction is an excellent 
thing. It is a good tonic for the 
jaded brain; if cheerful and_ bright, 
it will rest the mind; it can be 
made instructive. But to be of any 
value it must be good fiction, not hack- 
work of the kind that the professional 
story-writer turns out on a type-writer 
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in an hour or so or dictates with ease 
and rapidity to a long-suffering sten- 
ographer. The tales that belong to this 
class are only too often unhealthful ; they 
injure the development of the literary 
taste; they effect a habit that, in its way, 
is as bad as a drug habit. The omnivor- 
ous reader of short stories soon comes to 
want nothing else; the time devoted to 
perusing stories means time taken away 
from more important occupations. A-° 
woman may neglect her household duties 
for short-story papers; a girl or a boy may 
neglect school lessons; the ideas for 
which the short story is responsible may 
be responsible in turn for foolishness, even 
for crime. For this variety of fiction 
frequently provides the most distorted 
views of life; engenders discontentment 
with present conditions; inoculates the 
seeds of unworthy ambition, or at least 
of ambitions the pursuing of which will 
lead to nothing but unhappiness ; awakens 
unwholesome emotions and in a variety 
of other ways results in harmful issues. 

There is, of course, the class of harm- 
less short story, the commonplace things, 
that echo and re-echo better work, yet 
never, of themselves, come up to the mark 
—yet even these may have injurious ef- 
fects, in that they rob from time that 
might be given to more practical pur- 
poses. 

It is not a good sign when the maga- 
zines devote more and more space to fic- 
tion and more and more space to the 
short story; when every new periodical 
that is started makes fiction its specialty. 
Tt all encourages the tendency towards a 
lack of seriousness in the business of lit- 
erature ; it develops the mercenary author 
and it is deplorably wrecking to those 
tastes in which the salvation of an Amer- 
ican literature, if we are ever to have 
one, must, of necessity, lie. 


The Responsibility of the 


Author. 


the theme, “The Commercialisation of 
cle, Mr. Henry Holt’s exposition of 
Literature,” Mr. William Dean Howells 
states very forcibly and with an air of 
finality that “literature can only be com- 


I’ discussing that much-discussed arti- 
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mercialized through the author.” 
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commercialisation of literature, as Mr. 
Howells can see it, means, first of all, the 
practice of writing with the aim to sell, 
and with no other object. Therefore, the 
mercenary in matters literary, emanates 
from the attitude assumed by the author, 
who can accept a just compensation for 
work written under stress of the “writing 
:mpulse,” as we must call it for want of 
a newer term that will convey so clear a 
meaning, or who can sit down to make 
himself write because he knows that the 
necessity of the publisher and the demands 
of the public will insure him, from that 
writing, an agreeable income. 

Publishers do not get rich on the elab- 
orate scale upon which the author who 
makes a name, builds up his fortune. This 
can be proved. Publishers can, however, 
encourage the mercenary spirit in an au- 
thor by consenting to bid for his work. 
Probably the most evil aspect of the prob- 
lem lies right here—in the custom of over- 
bidding, prevalent at the present time,— 
whereby an author, instead of clinging 
to the publisher who has helped to make 
him, permits himself to be dazzled by 
what seems a better offer, and betakes 
himself. to another publisher, until at 
length he is in practically the position of 
an auctioneer, and all sentiment, all sem- 
blance of friendship or kinship of spirit, 
are discarded and the author and the 
publisher meet on the same basis as the 
man who buys a house and the man who 
sells it. This it is that breaks up the inter- 
change of idea, the bond of sympathy, 
which, in the life literary and in the busi- 
ness of publishing, are so necessary. This 
it is that prevents the magazine editor 
and the contributor from working in har- 
mony to the best ends. 

There need be no personal interest in 
the transaction of buying a house; there 
must be a personal interest in the trans- 
action of buying a manuscript with a view 
to publishing it. The author who writes 
an article, receives his check for it, and 
then never troubles to take notice how 
and when it is printed, is the author that 
we want to cast into outer darkness—far 
from the realms of book and magazine- 
making. Such a man ends his work with 
the money he receives for it. You may 
Say vanity dictates the careful following 
up the printed manuscript, the harboring 
of the literary scraps ; but a certain element 
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of vanity will be in any man who does 
his work for the love of it; it is when 
this feeling of affection for the things that 
come from his pen is lost to a man; when 
he has grown callous to such feeling, that 
the work takes on the aspect of a piece of 
merchandise and he falls so low as to 
haggle over the price of it. 

In the business of editing and publish- 
ing, many strange revelations are made; 
but compensation for perplexity over the 
problem lies in the fact that numerous 
unmercenary authors are to be found and 
found, too, without the aid of Diogenes’s 
lantern. And these are the writers who 
count, who will count, when a final ver- 
dict is rendered. Hundreds of the poets 
and writers who will pass in a day, belong 
to this disinterested class; for them no 
one can have other than the feeling that, 
come what may, a certain respect is due 
them ; but the issue, naturally, is with the 
more significant man of letters and with 
the author who can command a large au- 
dience, among whom evil will surely be 
worked, if he belong to the class that 
writes for the mere dollar. Herein lies 
the danger; and the publisher’s part is to 
scent out the spirit of the mercenary and 
boycott the.man or the woman who pos- 
sessés it and labors under it; the part of 
the public is to help the publisher in this 
endeavor, thereby supporting him in the 
business of obtaining work founded upon 
the best principles. 


Appropriate Environment 
and Poetry. 


NE reads with amusement from 

time to time, humorous verse about 

the poet who sings of spring in 
the winter-time and draws glowing pic- 
tures of ice-bound streams and fields in 
mantles of snow, while the sun is shining 
brightly on the greenest of green 
meadow-lands and the earth is all alight 
with the pinks and the yellows of wild- 
roses and daffodils. It is permissible to 
put the question—is it necessary for a 
poet to see in fact that which he attempts 
to describe? There is a class of writers 
who are decidedly inspired by the actual 
sight of nature in the mood which they 
wish to depict; there is a class of writers 
who could no more imagine the condi- 
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tions of a winter landscape and get into 
the proper frame of mind for portraying 
it, during a summer’s holiday, than they 
could sing of the glories of the airship or 
the wild exhilaration of an automobile 
ride at top-notch speed, when, perchance, 
they had never been aboard an airship or 
had never had a spin in an automobile. 

Your true poet derives much from the 
conditions amid which he is placed. But 
he is not a slave to those conditions. 
When he writes an ode to spring it is 
because spring is alive at that time in his 
heart; he may be starving in a garret, 
with the sleet driving by his window and 
pedestrians taking flying leaps on a slip- 
pery pavement outside the door of his 
house. 

And this brings us to another much 
disputed question,—what is poetry? Only 
recently a bewildered reader asked for- 
lornly, if someone would please explain 
the situation of modern verse. It seemed 
to him that the rules of the art had been 
all set topsy-turvy, and when he heard 
certain pieces spoken of as being exam- 
ples of excellent verse, he was at a loss 
to determine his own feeling in the matter. 
Well, there is an art of poetry and in ac- 
cordance with all artistic ideals, the high- 
est achievement combines soul and perfect 
mechanical equipment. But poetry—the 
essence of poetry—lies in no one adopted 
or accepted form; in no one adopted or 
accepted type; it is simply the uplift of 
the spirit into the highest realms of the 
imagination; an uplift to a plane where 
Heaven itself is very close. This is 
poetry—to see God in Nature, the benefi- 
cence of God in her brighter moods, the 
capacity for a wrath that is just in the 
storm with its thunderous roar and the 
leap of the lightning; to see the possi- 
bilities for good that lie in every man; to 
perceive the divine underneath the human, 
the beautiful soul in the ugliest body, and 
to bring into life, as nearly as possible, 
the elements of the Christ-like. To cast 
aside all theories, all affectations, and to 
come down to the prime factors of being 
—this is poetry; the poet alone can see 
the spirit that informs the flesh, can view 
it minus the obstructions that hide it from 
the view of lesser men. And the beauty 
of the whole matter is that any man may 
be a poet, though he may not be able to 
write so much as a line of verse, may not 
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be able to discover the meanest rhyme for 
his own use. Yet such a poet will appre- 
ciate his brother who can compose the line 
that will scan and can find the rhyme 
that is needful, and he will get all that is 
good out of the poetry that has been and 
is being written. 


Books. 


Dependency upon 


of various great authors on the matter 

of the necessity of books. We talk a 
great deal about the classics and how they 
should be read; we speak of the need of 
possessing a library equipped with the 
best literary works that the ages have to 
offer, and we insist upon the usefulness 
and the rare advantages of much reading 
along certain lines. 

Now, not to contradict these former 
statements in any way, but merely to 
compare notes, so tO speak, we take up 
the opposite sidé of the question, and 
recall, for a moment, the independence of 
books and book reading, as it has been 
manifested by some of our greatest writ- 
ers, more especially our poets. It is 
probable that Shakespeare himself had but 
few books at his command; he could not 
have had many; Rossetti spent little time 
in reading; in fact, he kept in his studio 
scarcely any books at all and on one occa- 
sion when Burne-Jones spoke to him upon 
the subject, he made the remark that 
“books were of rio use to a painter, except 
to prop up models in difficult positions, 
and then they might be very useful.” 
Rossetti, however, doubtless indulged, 
right here, his keen sense of humor, for 
he was a poet as well as a painter, though 
he possibly looked upon the occupation 
of verse making in connection with him- 
self, as a minor matter and one not to be 
considered as an integral part of his ca- 
reer. Yet he had, in his early years, so 
thorough a training in “The Divine Com- 
edy” that if he had never read any other 
book—and he must have read many—he 
would have possessed the necessary 
schooling in poetic composition. Joaquin 
Miller, it is said, reads but few books and 
possesses but a few more; Walt Whitman 
had but small use for the printed volume. 
But both Miller and Whitman were 
trained in the school of nature, and in that 
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An Easter Fancy 


of life, and if each had his Bible, the re- 
quirements would be filled. On the other 
hand, Milton devoured everything in the 
shape of classic literature. 

These observations lead to one conclu- 
sion, that the poet is not necessarily de- 
pendent upon books for his inspiration, 
that, in numerous cases, the lack of books 
has been a boon rather than an affliction. 
The more human poets have been inspir- 
ited by other forces than the work of 
those who have gone before; they have 
lived among men, they have communed 
with Nature when their souls needed 
atuning to the notes of lyrical verse. But 
the poets are only a handful in this great 
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on 


world and for the mass of humanity, the 
songs that have been sung and printed are 
indispensable nourishment to the spirit 
and a great deal is to be lost if they are 
not dear familiars, the companions that 
make the day’s work easier, that soothe 
tired nerves and comfort aching hearts. 
The gift of books is one to be thankful 
for on one’s knees and despite the diver- 
sity of opinion that causes critics to waste 
time and thought in fruitless argument 
and bickering, there is no fault to be found 
in the poet who sings out of a pure heart 
and in that fullness of spirit that comes 
only with the seeing of visions, the dream- 
ing of dreams. 


% 


By "Roscoe Brumbaugh 


UT yesterday the darkened land 
B Was firmly held in winter’s sway ; 
This morning, by an unseen hand, 
The stone of death was rolled away. 


And lo! the friend I could not find 
Comes back once more and walks with me; 
A laughing voice for which I pined 

Rings out again in childish glee. 


A spell is in the April air, 

Some secret lure that once was lost ;— 
The sting of grief, the weight of care, 
Have vanished with the snow and frost. 


The vanquished foe his battles fought 

Where now the faithful bluebirds sing, 

And in my doubting heart is wrought 
The ancient miracle of spring. 
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ELINOR MCCARTNEY LANE 


Mrs. Lane’s new novel, ‘All for the Love of a Lady,”’ will be published very shortly. 


In the 


“The Pilgrimage Series” is to have 
another new volume, “The Blackmore 
Country.” This will take up the land 
of “Lorna Doone” and will be illustrated 
with many fine half-tone plates of inter- 
esting scenes. 

cK * 


Among the new novels announced for 
publication in the early spring are “The 
Triumphs of Eugene Val- 
mont,” a detective story by 
Robert Barr, promising some- 
thing clever; “The Tracer of 
Lost Persons,” an exceedingly entertain- 
ing and original piece of work by Robert 
W. Chambers, and “The Way of the 


Novels 
Nearly 
Ready 


World 


of Letters 


Gossip of Authors and their Works 


Gods,” a new novel by John Luther Long. 

This last will be one of the important 

issues in its department of writing and 

will be replete with the spirit of the East, 

which Mr. Long has absorbed, and which 

he interprets with rare feeling and force. 
K *K K 


The works of Mrs. Edith Wharton are 
to attain to the dignity of a uniform edi- 
tion. The style will be that of 
“The House of Mirth,” and 
the volumes will include “The 
Descent of Man,” “Sanctu- 
ary,” “The Greater Inclination,” “The 
Touchstone,” “Crucial Instances,” “The 
Valley of Decision” and “The House of 
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Mirth.” We think one may introduce this 
set into the library without any misgiv- 
ings. 


BERTHA RUNKLE 
A new novel.by Mrs. Bash, ‘‘The Truth About Tolna,”’ 
is reviewed elsewhere in this number, 


In England there is a movement on foot 
to raise in Westminster Abbey a fitting 
i memorial to Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning = STOWning, commemorating the 
Memorial centenary of her birth, which 

occurred on March 6th last. 
Nothing definite seems to have been 
done, but there should certainly be some 
piece of sculpture wrought to mark the 
anniversary. Mrs. Browning’s work de- 
serves it, and it would be all the more 
appropriate in that Robert Browning lies 
in the Abbey, while his loved wife rests 
in far-away Florence. The pity was that 
they could not be buried together; their 
memorials at least, should be side by side 
in that place where England honors most 
her great men and women. 


* ok * 


Dr. Henry van Dyke has announced 
that the lectures which he is to deliver at 
Johns Hopkins University this 

il Dyke's Year will comprise a series of 
Lectures talks on “The Service of 
Poetry.” In delivering this 

series Dr. van Dyke follows in the steps 


of men like the late Sir Richard Jebb, Ed- 

mund Clarence Stedman, Professor 

Charles Eliot Norton and M. Brunetiere. 
* aK OK 


Paul Laurence Dunbar was one of the 
few geniuses of his race. Not that he 
achieved a work unmistakably 
Somer molded in the divine fire, but 
the Negro : 
Poet he sang with a sweetness and 
grace and a rare, rich humor 
that did justice to the best qualities that 
inform the American-born negro. 

The parents of Paul Dunbar were 
slaves. Their child was born in Dayton, 
Ohio, June’27, 1872. Both Matilda and 
Joshua’ Dunbar were ambitious to acquire 
knowledge. The» woman had been the 
property of a cultured man of the South; 
she had lived among well educated and 
refined people. She wanted her boy to 
be like them. From her lips Paul Dunbar 


JOHN SPARGO 


Author of “The Bitter Cry of the Children,”’ re- 
viewed in this number. 


heard many of the stories that gave ma- 
terial for his poems and the spirit that was 
in him was abetted and strengthened by 
the constant companionship of his 
mother. To her his first book of poems 
was a joy not to be measured. That was 
“Oak and Ivy,” published in 1892 and, 
significant to relate, the book paid its own 
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Courtesy of “Talent.” 


PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


The late Paul Dunbar sang some of the sweet>st songs that America has produced. 
+ 


expenses, with $26 over, which gave the 
Dunbar family a pleasant Christmas. 
Since that time he has published twenty 
books, a rather remarkable record for a 
man who died at the age of thirty-three. 

It was consumption, the scourge of his 
race, that killed the poet. For some years 
he had suffered, and his suffering was 
unhappily intensified by the fact that trav- 
eling, which might have prolonged his 
life, was rendered impracticable. For a 
negro to travel comfortably, as a man 
of Dunbar’s means and in his condition 
would need to travel, is scarcely possible. 
His mother and he experienced all man- 
ner of humiliations in the short trips they 


did take. It was a sacrifice that had to 
be made, such as any man who is an 
exception to his kind must make. So, on 
February 8th, 1906, Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar gave up the struggle, in his own 
home, a picturesque little place in Dayton. 

Mr. William Dean Howells said of 
Dunbar, “he is the first black man to feel 
the life of the negro zsthetically and to 
express it lyrically.” 

Dunbar married in 1897, a young school 
mistress of Brooklyn, by the name of 
Alice Moore, but it was an unfortunate 
union, With all his happy optimism, his 
readiness to accept the good in life and 
to put aside the evil, there was an artistic 
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temperament in this man, whose curse it 
was to have been born black. Not that 
Dunbar ever expressed a wish that he 
were Other than he was, but the barrier 
was there, magnificently as he did over- 
leap it. 
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age popular English novelist is as vivid 
a personality in America as is the most 
talked-of American author, the latter 
holds a comparatively insignificant place 
outside the boundaries of his own land. 


DUNBAR’S HOME IN Dayton, OHIO 


Where the negro poet lived with his mother. 


The English magazines still insist upon 
calling Mrs. Edith Wharton, Miss Whar- 
ton. It only shows that even 
many of the _ best-known 
American writers are, after 
all, but names among readers 
and writers abroad. Whereas the aver- 


American 
Authors 
in English 
Eyes 


In England, American literature is rep- 


resented chiefly by Mr. Howells. Mark 
Twain is known and James Whitcomb. 
Riley has been heard of. In France, 
America has never had but one author, 
Edgar Allan Poe. 
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For a young man, he is only twenty- 
seven, Upton Sinclair has had a rather 
remarkable career. Born in 

pe Baltimore, he studied at the 
Temperament COllege of the City of New 
York and at Columbia Univer- 

sity, paying his way through college by 
writing jokes and short stories. He was 


always writing, in fact, or at least, as 
often as the chance came, and the thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of 
words that went into this experimental 
work gave him a training that should in- 


Upron SINCLAIR 


Author of “The Jungle,” reviewed in this issue. 


sure ease in composition, if nothing more. 
He wrote his first published book, “King 
Midas,” in Canada, and it appeared in 
1g02. He had been studying the violin, 
it seems, and a certain wild passion for 
music must have taken possession of him. 
At all events, “King Midas” is about as 
youthful a rhapsody as one could imagine 
and needed the slightly better “Prince 
Hagen” to offset the impression that it 
made. 

It was before a publisher could be 
found for “Prince Hagen,” that Mr. Sin- 
clair almost starved in New York City, 


News 


and the story of his experiences at that 
time, were put into the anonymously pub- 
lished volume, “The Journal of Arthur 
Stirling.” This is probably the best thing 
he has done; it has the note of sincerity, 
and when it appeared it passed for the 
authentic account of an unappreciated 
poet who finally drowned himself. Since 
the time of that book Mr. Sinclair has 
become a_ Socialist and has_ written 
“Manassas,”.a story of the Civil War, 
which is now followed by “The Jungle,” 
just published. The last is a lurid pre- 
sentment of working conditions in Pack- 
ingtown, Chicago, where the author lived 
among the people for many months, and 
became more and more imbued with their 
socialistic theories. The great difficulty 
with Mr. Sincalir lies in his intensity of 
temperament and the utter disregard for 
the rules of good taste into which that 
temperament betrays him. 


ARTHUR Upson 


Mr. Upson’s book of verse, “The City and Other Poems,” 
was published in February. 


Mr. Hall Caine pulls a long face over 
the fact that he is £1000 out of pocket 
through the dramatization of 
“The Prodigal Son.” The 
Manx Shakespeare has arrived 
at the conclusion that a suc- 
cessful play is not nearly so profitable as 
a successful novel. 


Hall Caine 
out of 
Pocket 
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Yet another Byron novel! “Maid of 
Athens,” by Lafayette McLaws, promises 
an interesting aspect of the 

ae these poet-hero of England, if one 
Tite may be permitted to term 
Byron so. At least the famous 

verses, “Maid of Athens, ere we part,” 
etc., leave room for far-reaching imagina- 
tive speculation, and if Miss McLaws 
manipulates her material skilfully we may 
be able to survive another Byron in fiction. 


LAFAYETTE McLAws 


Author of “Maid of Athens.” 


It has just been divulged that Mr. 
Henry Holt is the author of the anony- 
mous novels, “Calmire” and 
The Author = “Sturmsee.” This adds inter- 
of ‘‘Cal- 
mire”’ est to two books that created 
no little stir at the time of 
their appearance. New editions of both 
novels are very presently to be issued, and 
it is likely that a fresh eagerness in the 
demand for them will be noticeable: The 
only wonder is that no one recognized 
many of Mr. Holt’s pet theories and the 
trend of his philosophy in the two books, 
as these are very plainly set forth—so 
say those who know the author inti- 
mately. 


* * * 


Another case of secret authorship is 
that of Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson. 
Atenas Last month we announced, ac- 
“The cording to official statement, 
Great that Mr. Benson had con- 
Vaknown'’ ‘fessed to the authorship of 
“The Upton Letters” and “From a Col- 
lege Window.” Now, it seems, we have 
to add to the list of his anonymous works 
those delightful volumes of essays, “The 
House of Quiet,” and “The Thread of 


Gold.” We begin to suspect that Mr. 
Benson will uncover more mysteries soon, 
though we cannot at the present moment 
lay hands on any further possibilities. 


* * * 


Those who had the pleasure of read- 
ing “Peter’s Mother” are to have another 
“The opportunity for some enjoy- 
Man able reading in “The Man 
pmeok , trom America: A Sentimental 

os Comedy,” a new novel by Mrs. 
Henry de la Pasture. The story is full 
of the English life that the author knows 
well and has been so successful in por- 
traying. 


2k 3K * 


Asked for an anecdote, Mr. Roy Rolfe 
Gilson recently replied, “I have never had 
an anecdote—to my _ knowl- 

pint edge. My hobby, I suppose, 
Anecdotes is Hope, judging of my indulg- 
ence in it; and my pet aver- 

sions are onions and riches—that is, in 


FRANCIS POWELL 


Whose novel, “The Prisoner of Ornith 


Farm,”’ has just appeared 


their more pronounced and malignant 
forms. I have no other special charac- 
teristics that I am aware of—none, at 
least, that I can safely pronounce upon, 
some persons finding me of a mild and 
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companionable disposition, and others 
otherwise.” Mr. Gilson has been in Italy, 
but has just returned to New York. His 
new romance, “Miss Primrose,” has just 
been published. 


From hitherto unpublished sources 
Major Martin Hume is gathering to- 
gether material for a novel. 
It will deal with episodes in 
the lives of some of the early 
Spanish Queens and will take 
up Isabella in her relations to the trip of 
Columbus in his quest of East Indian 
treasure. 


Mejor 
Hume 
to write 
a Novel 


EGERTON CASTLE 


“If Youth but Knew”’ is a novel by Mr. Castle, to be 
published immediately. 


The London “Academy” makes this 
pertinent statement, “Last year readers 
seemed, in theatrical parlance, 
to ‘keep their money’ for Mr. 
Hichens and Mrs. Thurston.” 
This year conditions are ap- 
parently better; the money has reached 
farther round, and others are coming in 
for a share of it. 


Literary 
Monopolies 


News 


Neith Boyce, author of “The Eterna! 
Spring,” is the wife of Mr. Hutchins Hap- 
atti i good, and the sister-in-law of 
“The Norman Hapgood. The name 
under which she publishes her 
novels is her maiden name, 
and her reason for using it is that she does 
not care for a possibly reflected glory 
such as might accrue from her connection 
with a well-known literary family. 


Eternal 
Spring’”’ 


* *k By 


Mr. James Branch Cabell has just put 
into the hands of his publishers a volume 
pomtear of eighteenth century stories, 
Cabeli’s a connected cycle, arranged 
New somewhat after the attractive 
Book fashion of his last book, ““The 
Line of Love,” which was so favorably 
received in the autumn. The scene of 


NEITH Boyce 
“The Eternal Spring”’ is Mrs. Hapgood’s 
latest novel. 
the forthcoming cycle is laid in England, 
and the book is said to be full of the dra- 
matic color and power characteristic of 
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The Editor’s Secret 


By Emma Playter Seabury 


IS poems went out like a dove from the ark, 
And with no olive branches, returned from their quest, 
The editor’s ways, they were vain, they were dark, 
His genius must die like a meteor spark, 
His scorn was Byronic, he beat on his breast ; 
But the soul of the poet, alas, cannot rest. 


He wrote of the seasons, of sunsets and flowers, 
Of mountains and seas and the glen waterfall, 

Of friends he had lost in his bitterest hours, 

Of love that was crossed, of its passion and powers ; 
Of life and its mysteries, duty and call, 
And they were returned, “Unavailable all.” 


Then he wrote a few lines in a merrier tone, 
And sprang up the ladder of fame with a bound, 


Amazed, he asked why? “You let nature alone, 
We Editors have enough ills of our own, 
You made us forget them, and now you are crowned ; 
The world, Sir, needs smiles, and not tears, we have found.” 


ee ee 





The 
The Shadow of Life* 
Mie SEDGWICK has more of the 


masculine touch than of the femi- 

nine. She is an intellect rather 
than a heart. If Eppie, with her young 
life and her illusions, knows a brief tri- 
umph in the awakening of Gavan’s soul 
at her death-bed, nevertheless, the im- 
pression is that the triumph is essentially 
brief—life shatters itself on the rock of 
death; faith is ship-wrecked on the cliffs 
of scepticism. 

With all the truths that come to the 
surface in the course of the story—and 
some of them confront us with a shock, 
so real and potent do we know them to 
be—yet we cannot feel that Gavan is 
other than a theory, Eppie other than a 
symbol. 

The picture that Miss Sedgwick draws 
of the childhood of the two is singularly 
effective, and both characters are in- 
tensely lovable. But from out of that 
vivid land of childhood she mercilessly 
projects us into a visionary realm of em- 
blematic devices, in which Eppie stands 
for life and its activities—Gavan for 
death and the futile peace of the inert. 

Miss Sedgwick has searched the treas- 
ures of literature and learning in her 
efforts to effect a rule whereby mankind 
may mold life. There is no such rule, 
and herein lies the failure. Love might 
have solved the problem, but Gavan had 
not the capacity for love; Eppie could do 
nothing save sacrifice herself, hoping that 
in that sacrifice there would be salvation 
for the man she loved. 

Is there this mystical shadow of life? 
Miss Sedgwick does not answer the 
question. Yet she touches upon many 
significant points. 

In literary style the book is a feast; 
it has the thrall of words. Bits of vivid 
description, master strokes in the delinea- 
tion of character; these make it well 
worth the while of perusal, even if the 
arguments fail in conviction and a certain 
disappointment in denouement cries trea- 
son against the faith that one has in life 
and in the Power that gives life. 





*Tue SHADOW OF LiFe. By Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick. The Century Company. 


First’ of the Spring 


Fiction 


Folly* 
Mire RICKERT could scarcely do 


work other than good—judged 

from a literary standpoint. She is 
remarkably sure in the handling of her 
material, and remarkably clever in her 
manner of treatment. The great fault 
with “Folly” is that the theme is not 
worthy of so excellent a writer; with all 
the wealth of subtle humor and the deli- 
cately intricate philosophy that Miss 
Rickert introduces, “Folly” remains the 
problem of the woman and two men and, 
skillfully as the situations are managed, 
there is still the taint of that realism which 
invariably touches mud. 

There is no expressed indelicacy in 
“Folly ;” in fact, a deep, underlying 
spirit of idealism, of faith in the ultimate 
goodness of man, is manifest through- 
out. If “Folly” yields to the temptation 
of love, she at least has in her the mak- 
ing of a true woman and in the end this 
true woman triumphs. 

In all, the characterization is excellent 
—Folly, variable, volatile, a creation of 
moods and caprices, a born gamester, de- 
lighting to indulge in spectacular plays 
with Fate; Haldane Gore, the gentle 
humorist and poet, who: can smile in the 
face of death and can tenderly and un- 
selfishly put aside the woman who would 
sacrifice her all for him; Andrew, the 
long-suffering husband: “materkin,” the 
dainty, witty, little mother-in-law, who 
never fails in sympathy and understand- 
ing; Gregory, the professional friend, and 
Mab, the vivacious but true-hearted com- 
rade—they form a company full of pos- 
sibilities that reach fruition under Miss 
Rickert’s clever pen. 

If, after all, one wonders what it has 
all been about and questions as to why 
Folly did not love Andrew in the begin- 
ning, thus forestalling the many difficul- 
ties and the heart-aches, yet one is obliged 
to admit that it has been unremittingly 
interesting and that, in its way, it is ex- 
ceptionally well-done. It is not, nor 
could it be, as great a work as “The 


*FoLLty. By Edith Rickert, author of “The 
Reaper.” Illustrated. The Baker & Taylor 


Company. 
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Reaper,” with its deep and wonderful 
pathos, its excellent chance of enduring. 


Barbara Winslow, Rebel* 


MONG the new books of fiction 
classed as historical, which but 
lately threatened to stock the book- 

sellers’ shelves, we find an occasional one 
worth reading. Some few of them are 
valuable because of the accuracy of his- 
torical facts and atmosphere; others be- 
cause of the forceful delineation of some 
famous character. Few of the stories that 
have been written with a historical back- 
ground and purely fictitious characters 
have been very important. Elizabeth Ellis, 
however, in “Barbara Winslow, Rebel,” 
has written what promises to be a suc- 
cessful book. 

The setting of the story is England in 
the turbulent days just after the battle 
of Sedgemoor ; the hero, an officer in one 
of the royal regiments; the heroine, the 
sister of a famous rebel. The book is 
fairly well written, although it might have 
been more forceful, had Miss Ellis used 
the English of to-day, or rather had she 
omitted the excessive use of “an” for our 
more modern “‘if.”’ 

The making of the story is the charac- 
ter of the heroine, who is toasted as “the 
bravest comrade in misfortune, the sweet- 
est companion in peace, and at all times 
the most courageous of women.”  Bar- 
bara Winslow is all of this and more. She 
faced whatever came in a spirit of un- 
daunted energy. She was brave, even 
bold, without the least suggestion of mas- 
culinity. Her sweetness won the hearts 
of all who knew her. 

CE. B 


Vrouw Grobelaar*t 


life are these told by Vrouw Gro- 
belaar, occupying seventeen chap- 
ters, retailed by her to her young niece, 


( Pade oe the anecdotes of Dutch 


*BARBARA WINSLOW, REBEL. By Elizabeth 
Ellis. Illustrated by John Rae. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

tVrouw GROBELAAR. By Perceval Gibbon. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 


Katje. The good, if corpulent Vrouw 
believed in Kafir magic, in witchcraft and 
second sight, in ghosts and infernal pos- 
session, in destiny, and in a “very per- 
sonal arch-fiend, who presided over a ma- 
terial hell when not abroad on the war- 
path.” 

The first story tells vividly of the manner 
in which a young man, a habitual drunk- 
ard, kills his old father during a quarrel, 
and with his hand wound in the old man’s 
white hair, drags him forth, down the 
steps, across the yard to the gate. There 
the old man opened his eyes and spoke: 
“ “Leave me here,’ he said, speaking slowly 
and painfully. ‘Leave me here, my son; 
thus -far I dragged my father.’” The 
moral to this tale was wasted—Katje was 
sleeping soundly, with her mouth open. 

At another time Katje says she wishes 
a man would come and make her marry 
him. After mastering a momentary stu- 
pefaction, the good old Vrouw tells her 
she is talking wickedness, “just wicked- 
ness.” “Do you think .I’d let a man— 
any man, or perhaps an Englishman— 
carry you off like a strayed ewe?” “ ‘The 
sort of man I’m thinking of,’ replied the 
maiden, ‘wouldn’t ask you for permis- 
sion. He’d simply pick me up and away 
he’d go.’ ‘Good Burgers don’t carry 
girls away,’ the old Vrouw retaliated. 
‘They come and drink coffee, and sit with 
them and talk about the sheep.’” 

In addition to Katje, there also lived 
under the good Vrouw’s protection and 
roof, some half dozen nieces, a nephew or 
two, and endless grandchildren, who 
cozened and blarneyed the old lady, and 
loved her with a perfect unanimity. On 
Sunday afternoons the household was 
given, unwillingly enough, to religious ex- 
ercises, their task being’ to learn by heart 
portions of the 119th Psalm. The work 
once done, the stumbling recitation dared 
and achieved, there were compensations, 
for the Vrouw would tell a story. To be 
sure, the children knew most of them by 
heart, by dint of much familiar repetition, 
but to the reader they are new, and full 
of a homely philosophy and sage observa- 
tion on customs and people—of how the 
Burghers tired of too heavy a tax and 
treked to the north, and after much delay 
they finally came to a wide kloof, with a 
stream in it, and everything needed—cool 
shade, wild hemp and apricots, and mimosa 
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trees—and there they stayed. “ ‘And what 
is the moral?’ little Koos would ask. “The 
moral,’ replied the old lady in her most 
impressive manner, ‘is that you should 
obey your elders, learn your Psalms, get 
up early, shut the door after you, tell the 
truth and blow your nose.’ ” 


B. J. R. 


The Wisdom 


Simple* 


of the 


TORIES of life in the crowded dis- 
S tricts of great cities have recently 
become more or less a fad. Most 
of them are written by visitors to these 
sections, or workers of one sort or an- 
other among the people. In the “Wis- 
dom of the Simple” we have a most re- 
markable narrative, the strength of which 
lies in the fact that it is written by one 
with a sure knowledge. Born and raised 
in the part of the city described in his 
story, Owen Kildare is able to tell accu- 
rately of life there. At thirty, Owen Kil- 
dare could not read nor write, at thirty- 
eight he has a reputation as a journalist 
and playwright of which a man with aver- 
age education might be proud. 

Of the two boys of the story, who grow 
up so differently, little can be said. To 
know them and to feel the struggles of 
their lives one must read the book as Mr. 
Kildare has written it. It is a work to 
stimulate deep thought, and it is worth, 
indeed it deserves, a careful, sympathetic 
reading by all who are interested in char- 
acter, by all who are interested in life. 


The Great Refusal+ 

N “The Great Refusal,” Adrian Bas- 

sett, a young idealist, revolts against 

the ugly and tyrannic methods em- 
ployed by his father in amassing a for- 
tune, and refuses to share in its profits. 
He disappears from his old life, sub- 
merging himself in the slums, dreaming 
dreams, and building a cloud Utopia, 


*THE WISDOM OF THE SIMPLE. By Owen 
Kildare, author of “My Mamie Rose.” Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 

+Tue Great Rerusay. By Maxwell Gray. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


which eventually materializes in the colony 
of Brotherisland, but not until the 
dreamer has realized that the study of 
legislation and economic conditions is 
more conducive to reform than the accu- 
mulating of dirt in the East End, while 
living the life of a laborer. 

The atmosphere of the book is Eng- 
lish, and the backgrounds have all done 
duty before. The ivy-clad university, the 
London social whirl, the country week- 
ends and the East Side, dense and dirty, 
where the West End seeks relief from 
heart-ache and ennui, these are scenes 
which have been shifted and re-shifted, 
and yet their shabby dimness is relieved 
by the fresh color of the author’s deli- 
cate descriptions. 

The character of Adrian Bassett, which 
is finely drawn, stands in splendid con- 
trast against that of his rugged and re- 
lentless father, their opposing attitudes 
forming the argument of the book 
against materialism. 

With the near-sightedness character- 
istic of a far-seeing visionary, Bassett 
ignores the love of the woman who has 
inspired his career, in his hopeless pas- 
sion for his first love, but suddenly, real- 
izing his mistake, he makes all end well 
by discovering a latent love for Egeria 
and marrying her. 

Though faulty in construction, “The 
Great Refusal” is a book which upholds, 
not only a principle, but a standard of 
living, in fact the standard set by Christ 
when He bade the rich young man give 
up all and follow Him. 


Rosa D. WEsTON. 
The Wheel of Life* 


reading public has been answered 

by the appearance of Miss Ellen 
Glasgow’s new novel, “The Wheel of 
Life,’ some things in regard to it seem 
to have been decided with unanimity. 
First, that it is a human interest story. 
Secondly, that in many respects, it differs 
from anything which Miss Glasgow has 
hitherto written. 


4 Hee the eager anticipation of the 
wn 


*THE WHEEL OF LiFe. By Ellen Glasgow, 
author of “The Deliverance,” etc. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 
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This difference lies not in background 
or social atmosphere, for “The Descend- 
ant” and “The Phases of an Inferior 
Planet” both have a New York setting, 
and both are acknowledged to be strong 
and vividly interesting books. Nor is the 
difference in the fact that “The Wheel 
of Life” presents character without plot 
for consideration. Whatever Miss Glas- 
gow has done has been distinguished 
from the beginning in this manner. The 
real difference, here, is found in the atti- 
tude taken by the book personages rela- 
tive to life, to renunciation of self, to 
consequently greater personal freedom, 
born of a broader and a higher outlook. 

The types through which Miss Glas- 
gow has made her purpose clear in “The 
Wheel of Life” describe the elements en- 
tering into the aggregate of twentieth 
century American life. Percy Bridewell, 
introduced in the first chapter, exempli- 
fies the class that lives by the theory, “Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 
His wife, Gertie Bridewell, beautiful, at- 
tractive and womanly, is tormented by her 
husband’s unfaithfulness, and haunted by 
the fear of losing her beauty and with it 
her supremacy ‘in the world of fashion 
where she moves queen-regnant. She 
veils her very real unhappiness with a 
mask of light cynicism and _ frivolous 
gayety, but the canker worm of disap- 
pointment is at her heart, her best im- 
pulses are stifled for lack of natural and 
wholesome tenderness and affection. 

Arnold Kemper is an Americanized edi- 
tion of the Roman Petronius, the refined 
sensualism of the latter being decidedly 
coarsened in the former, by an infusion 
of latter-day materialism. Connie, the 
wife of Roger Adams, belongs to the 
pitifully common class of women whose 
flaunting moment of existence passes like 
a vapor and, leaving no trace, like a vapor 
is forgotten. Trent, the young Vir- 
ginian author, boyish and impetuous ; Mrs. 
Trent, substantial, motherly and wholly 
sweet-natured, even under the adversities 
of unfamiliar surroundings; Christina 
who, through defeat and failure, comes 
into her woman’s kingdom; the Wilde 
family, in Gramercy Park, tragio-comic, 
yet intense—flash into view and disap- 
pear in the revolutions of ‘““The Wheel of 
Life.” 

The central figures, around which the 
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others revolve, are Roger Adams and 
Laura Wilde. Those others are but nec- 
essary factors in the education of pain 
and suffering and disallusion by which 
these two are taught the real purpose and 
the use of life, and so are brought to 
feel their mutual dependence, the one 
upon thé other. 

To the casual observer, the thread of 
connection, linking incidents and persons 
in “The Wheel of Life,” may seem ex- 
tremely slight. It is not so in reality. 
The book is a finished and thorough 
piece of workmanship, in which not a 
single detail is unimportant or superflu- 
ous. It stands individualized in the mind 
of the reader because, through the love 
of humanity, it teaches the love of God 
and because it makes evident the great 
truth, that happiness is dependent on no 
outward source whatever, but must al- 
ways come from within. 

Autce M. Ty er. 


The Truth About Tolna* 
NE need not take this story with 
any undue seriousness. “The 
Helmet of Navarre” was an his- 

torical novel and an admirable one; “The 
Truth about Tolna” is a dainty society 
novel, clean, entertaining and thoroughly 
enjoyable, devoid of problems, psycho- 
logical and sentimental; replete with hu- 
morous and tender situations and delicate 
love-making. 

This is the side of society life that 
one can appreciate. All morbidness is 
absent ; everything is bright and cheerful ; 
the people are wholesome, hearty people, 
who have ideals and try to live up to 
them. 

Miss Runkle, or Mrs. Bash, as she is 
now, has a rare gift for romancing, and 
she throws a glamour of the picturesque 
about her characters. Tolna, the mys- 
terious, is a fascinating mystery, as he 
should be; as Morris Fordham, he is a 
genuine, whole-souled man of the best 
American-bred type. 

The author handles the life of social 
New York and upper Bohemia with the 


*THE TRUTH Azout Touna. By Bertha 
Runkle, author of “The Helmet of Navarre.” 
Illustrated. The Century Company. 
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skill of one secure in her knowledge of 
the machinery that she essays to manipu- 
late. Her novel is a finished piece of 
literary work, as well as a wholly delight- 
ful story. 


Ne. tex 


HIS story moves rapidly ; something 
happens on every page. The mys- 
tery is well sustained and the in- 

terest never lags. Mr. Carey has the gift 
of suggestion and though not a word is 
wasted in providing a_ richly-wrought 
background tapestry of the sumptuous 
court-life of Louis XV, and the reign of 
Madame la Pompadour, yet the impres- 
sion is no less vivid. The war between 
England and France and the field of 
Fontenoy are ably described, and the 
intrigues that surround the mysterious 
No. 101 give ample room for episode and 
dramatic situation. 

There is a certain thrill in the adven- 
tures of this unknown agent, who has 
access to kings and courts and whole 
groups of princes, soldiers and diplomats. 
The signature written in blood only 
serves to increase the curiosity aroused 
and to add to the originality, the uncanny 
originality, of a wronged woman’s scheme 
of vengeance. 

The love interest is not lacking in the 
story, though it is essentially a novel of 
adventure and the excitement of the 
chances of war. Historically the work 
is excellent ; the characterizations in this 
connection are done with an artistic skill 
that makes for an effective realism. 


The 


66, | ‘HE Angel of Pain,” like its pred- 


Paint 


Angel of 


ecessors, is a notable creation. 

It is distinctly a book of per- 
sonality, and beyond that, in somewhat 
the way of the poetry of Maeterlinck, it 
is purposeful. 


*No. 101. By Weymond Carey. Illustrated. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

tTuHe ANGEL oF Pain. By E. F. Benson, 
author of ‘““The Image in the Sand,” etc. J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 


The characters are rather more con- 
centrated than profuse, which results in 
something very far from realism, but none 
the less artistically distinguished. Indeed, 
in the introductory episode of the house 
party at “Pangbourne,” one has the gen- 
eral impression that Home, the stern 
money-maker; Evelyn Dundas, the 
painter; Merivale, the “Hermit,” whose 
tendency to “go undressed” and “eat 
cabbages” gives his hostess some trepida- 
tion, and Madge, the beautiful, careless, 
soulless daughter of Lady Ellington, are 
excellent panel portraits done by the 
author and hung with unusual taste 
against a background of luxurious June- 
time at an old English country seat— 
nothing more! The merging of these 
personalities into the action of the tale 
comes by slow degrees, if indeed it may 
be said to come at all; the story itself, 
with its various well-told situations, and 
its clever repartee, is more like a Gieek 
drapery wound about the limbs of a statue 
to express rather than conceal the form 
beneath. The motif is sorrow. That is 
the form shining under the folds of the 
veil; and the four panel portraits are the 
instruments from which the “Angel of 
Pain” extracts its varying notes. 

It is all very subtle—the great financier 
whose love for the girl blooms, the single 
blossom of a stern life, only for the Angel 
of Pain to gather and destroy; the man 
of the woods whose life of joy ends vio- 
lently when the necessity of sorrow ap- 
pears to him in the person of Pan, the 
Greek Pain Angel; the painter, too, like 
a joyous child, who gathers love as any 
other beautiful thing, and devours it with 
the same delight as the wistaria vine or 
the sunshine over a hillside of heather— 
from him the angel takes not love, the 
little gift of the senses, but the sense itself, 
a joyous child, who gathers love like any 
heather and the shades of joy about a 
woman’s lips all one and the same to him 
forever; and at last from the woman the 
angel takes not the man she loves, or 
riches, or beauty, but the power to love 
itself. Yet the “motif” is so veiled that 
perhaps you will miss its poignancy. The 
last word that can be said of it is that it 
has much of the delicate symbolism of 
Maeterlinck, and a style of tremendous 
individuality. 
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The Chatienge®* 


IKE all tales told of that seem- 
& ingly stolid but deeply feeling race, 
the Russian, this story does not 
always appeal to either the sympathy or 
understanding of a Saxon. There is so 
much mystery, such dark gloom pervad- 
ing the outward repression of these least 
understood of God’s creatures, that it is 
dificult for us to follow the intricate 
meshes in which their untutored minds 
become involved. Superstition, with all 
its wandering afield, blinds these men and 
women, not wantonly, but because, like 
Kipling’s creatures of blindness—‘‘they 
cannot understand.” 

A love affair, to all appearances hope- 
lessly entangled, brings all of the actors 
into the drama. Abject superstition, in- 
herent and irrevocable, is employed as an 
incentive to a merciless punishment to 
those who seek a new home and a new 
lease of life, freed from Russian despot- 
ism. The volume ends as it should, but 
it’ leaves with the reader an impression 
that so much of it is all to no end—a 
sense almost of exasperation over the in- 
explicable difficulties, so unnecessary, and 
—to the reader, apparently not to the 
characters themselves—so easily  sur- 
mounted or prevented. However, as 
with all Rusian folk-lore, to be other than 
it is, it would not have been Russian,— 
and the author at least shows a careful 
study of his subject and a keen under- 
standing of his characters, their personali- 
ties and surroundings. 


The Quickening +t 


OR fiction, there is a big field in the 
new South—the South of the twen- 
tieth century improvements and 

almost Northernly thrift, and out of the 
possible material Mr. Francis Lynde has 
concocted an entertaining story, which 
has in it, as well as the interesting qual- 
ity, no little amount of strength and some 
very excellent character delineation. 


*THE CHALLENGE. By "Warren Cheney. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

tTHEe Quickentnc. By Francis Lynde, au- 
thor of “The Grafters,” etc. Illustrated. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 


Mr. Lynde’s construction might be 
more nearly irreproachable. It is one of 
the faults of his longer books that they 
are not put together with a clearness that 
leaves no room for confusion in impres- 
sion. His characters always stand out 
well; their relations to events are not so 
plainly proffered. 

The speculator who inveigles honest 
men into schemes for his own betterment 
of fortune gives one of the lessons of the 
tale. An evil man’s systematic bearing of 
false witness to injure a rival’s good 
name, affords another. The love story 
enters with the latter situation, but ends 
happily—the real facts in the case being 
brought to light. 

The book combines numerous elements 
and contains an appea! for several dis- 
tinct classes of readers. 


The City Beautiful* 


OAQUIN MILLER says, “This is not 
entirely a love story. It is not a 
me religious or irreligious story. It is 
the record of one, or rather two per- 
sons who believed that man is not only 
entitled to the pursuit of happiness, but 
to the attainment of happiness, real and 
substantial upon earth.” 

Taking these words of the writer, I 
can in no wise give a clear idea to the 
reader. It is a sermon and a story, a 
dream for the poet; here, the wanderer 
after strange gods finds encouragement— 
the religionist as well. It seems to me 
we get what we bring. This is the only 
satisfactory way to see “The Building of 
the City Beautiful.” Sermons are scat- 
tered over all its pages, but the leading 
instance is that in Eden, where all was 
perfect and holy, man was bad—and here 
is beset by terrible temptations. The only 
escape is to “pray the prayer and live the 
prayer of Jesus Christ, ‘Lead us not into 
temptation.’” We must be in religion 
practical, because “the salvation of the 
world now depends on a little hard, sound 
sense only.” 

We are told that it takes “generations 
upon generations” under God’s laws “to 
build up a single, manly, sweet-souled, 


*Tue BuILDING OF THE City BEAUTIFUs. 
By Joaquin Miller. Albert Brandt. 
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human man out of hardened and bitter 
material.” The soul’s growth is put be- 
fore us and we see that “the man who 
lives for himself only lives a very small 
man.” Miller writes of his heroine— 
going forth with the Sermon on the 
Mount in hand, “to build the City Beau- 
tiful.” 
KATE BLACKISTON STILLE. 


The 


Eternal 


HE author’s previous successes, 

“The Forerunner” and “The Folly 

of Others,” prepares one for the 
exceptionally clever work accomplished 
in the present volume, with its frontis- 
piece, where “he” tells “her,” “You are 
exactly like a Lippo Lippi Madonna— 
how wonderful!” 

The scene is laid in the midst of ro- 
mantic Italian surroundings, and ‘intro- 
duces several members—of both sexes— 
of that volatile, warm-blooded, hot- 
headed, rash race. The story is some- 
what involved, combining as it does, a 
past love, which has merged into mere 
friendliness on the part of the man, but 
of an enduring if concealed flame on the 
part of the woman—and the awakening 
of a new love in the man for the woman’s 
young cousin. Further complications 
occur because of the young girl’s almost 
morbid fear of insanity, she believing her 
father to have been the victim of the 
malady. 

This idea was engendered and fostered 
by the mother in order that her own tragic 
past might not be known—her conduct 
with an _ impassioned Italian having 
aroused the murderous passion of her 
outraged husband. Clara is a marvelous 
musician, and this in itself attracts 
Craven; “there was rhyme and rhythm” 
in her. Long walks, blissful moments 
alone, only serve to make him as variable 
as any woman. She appeals to him 
strongly, yet, too, exasperates him to the 
point of rudeness at times by her incon- 
sequent vagaries. 

After a dance at which Clara makes 
herself appallingly conspicuous, Craven 
takes himself off to Pisa, to sulk, with 


THE ETERNAL Sprinc. By Neith Boyce. Il- 
lustrated. Fox, Duffield & Co. 


Spring* 


every hour the desire to return growing 
stronger. In a note from’ Francesca, 
Clara’s friend, Craven learns that Clara is 
very unhappy—having flirted so openly 
with the young Italian, in order to divert 
his attentions from her mother and thus 
prevent a scandal. A painful interview 
between Craven and Clara’s mother dis- 
closes the fact that insanity does not 
exist and the absorbing story closes, as it 
should, when the lovers sat, he “with 
arms close about her, as they watched the 
line of the hill rise nearer and nearer to 


the star.” 
B. J. Rovart. 


The Girl in 


DELIGHTFULLY unconventional 

A story, scarcely more than a novel- 

ette ; but bright with humor and the 
situations of a wholesome comedy. 

The heroine, a young society woman, 
is the innocent cause of a man’s arrest 
for a burglary he never dreamed of com- 
mitting ; the episode, however, places the 
man under a misapprehension regarding 
the girl’s character and when later on, 
they meet again, while Lillian is visiting 
her humbler aunt, he is in no way sur- 
prised to find her connected apparently 
with the theft of a diamond necklace. By 
this time he has fallen in love with her, 
and in his effort to win her he allies him- 
self with an imaginary gang of thieves, 
of which he is convinced she is a member 
and in the eyes of his mother he becomes, 
for her sake, a criminal. Of course, when 
the truth is told, there is nothing worse 
in it than a young earl infatuated with 
an actress; his necessity for money, be- 
cause of which he borrows on_ his 
mother’s diamond necklace, having stolen 
it first; and Lillian’s effort to prevent the 
carrying out of his plans. Later it is dis- 
covered that the necklace was made of 
paste gems and the only person the worse 
off for the events of the story is the Jew 
who lent the money and got false jewels 
for his security. 

In some hands the tale would have 
fallen into the hopelessly melodramatic 
but Mr. Eyre’s keen sense of humor keeps 
it well-balanced throughout. 


*Tue Girt IN WAITING. By Archibald “Eyre. 
John W. Luce & Co. 
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R. SINCLAIR has been called “the 
M American Zola.” His work has al- 

ways been characterized by vivid- 
ness and virility. There are passages, 
notably in “Manassas,” where the uncom- 
promising realist occasionally forgets 
himself in a vein of poetic fancy. For the 
most part, however, his undoubted feeling 
for beauty is rigidly subordinated to his 
worship of “the God of Things as They 
Are.” Conscious that the striking pres- 
entation of the thing itself is infinitely 
stronger than a multitude of adjectives, 
he prunes exposition to the space of epi- 
gram, and carries naked realism to the 
verge of brutality. His facility in recog- 
nizing salient features, in addition to this 
elimination of the superfluous, makes his 
style terse, vigorous and trenchantly pic- 
turesque. It has the directness, the re- 
vealing certainty of the surgeon’s knife. 
It is primal, Homeric; an unequalled me- 
dium for the lurid play of human greed 
and passion which furnishes the motif 
for “The Jungle.” 

This is the story of a family of Lithu- 
anian immigrants of the better class in an 
absorbing struggle against the stock- 
yards environment, sordid, brutal and de- 
grading, until they have sounded all the 
depth of suffering, shame and crime of a 
great city in the bitter contest for exist- 
ence. One picks up such a book expect- 
ing its terrors to be overdrawn, but while 
some of its incidents seem improbable, 
the actual conditions described are mat- 
ters of common knowledge, and are not 
exaggerated. That they should exist at 
all makes the book one of the most sig- 
nificant in recent years. 

It is difficult to speak of such a work 
by any of the accepted canons of literary 
criticism. The art of a Gautier or Flau- 
bert is seldom the medium for such mes- 
sages as those of a regenerated Hugo or 
Tolstoi. Fortunately “The Jungle” is not 
only strong, but well written. However 
our opinions may vary as to the point 
of view and the remedy, it deals with 
questions that cannot be ignored, in a 
way which makes it well worth reading. 

E. J. Smita. 


The Jun 


*Tue JuncLe. By Upton Sinclair. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 


Spring Fiction 


> 


In Old Bellaire#* 


HIS story by the author of “The 
Rose of Old St. Louis,” is another 
of Mrs. Dillon’s pretty wayside 

flowers. The tale is gracefully set in an 
old Pennsylvania college town, with a 
“before-the-war” air of gayety and chiv- 
alry into which is bowed the quaint, prim 
figure of a Yankee schoolmistress with a 
prim New England conscience and a sin- 
gularly pure young heart. The plot is oc- 
cupied chiefly with the mating of this little 
drab sparrow to a very peacock of a 
youthful South Carolinian, a student at the 
old Bellaire College, with all of the 
romance and dash of the South and very 
little of the steady, man-making qualities 
of the prosaic North—the very instru- 
ment that love of the good, old-fashioned 
kind delights to model to her fancy. 

The wooing is carried through the gay 
days at old Bellaire into the grim scenes 
of the Civil War, with the boom of bat- 
tles and the pretty pictures of hospital 
life, with the subsequent poverty, which 
nonetheless seems picturesque in the light 
of the old story of a woman’s fidelity to 
love. 

The book is happily written, and if the 
theme is trite, it is no more so than love 
itself, and quite as young as the eternal 
youth of the world. The telling of the 
tale has a peculiar charm of sweetness 
and purity, and the personalities involved 
are all of them dwellers in Quality Street. 
It is the book to read of a spring morning 


‘in cherry-blossom time, when you are 


feeling ten years younger and at peace 
with a very comfortable world. 
MARGUERITE CAMPION. 


Troubleft 


Double 


DULL day or an hour in which 

one is in danger of being bored, is 

the time to read “Double Trouble,” 
or, as it was somewhat cumbrously, 
though quite appropriately, called, during 
its serial career, “The Occultation of 
Florian Amidon.” 


*In OLD BELLAIRE. By Mary Dillon, author 
of “A Rose of Old St. Louis.” The Century 
Company. 

+Dousie Trousie. By Herbert Quick. II- 
lustrated. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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Imagine a man, well-born, well-bred, a 
distinguished citizen in a small but select 
community—imagine him waking one fine 
day in the sleeper of a fast train and, 
worst of all, awaking to discover that he 
was the possessor of strange clothes, a 
strange new name and a mysterious, 
wholly strange and inexplicable love 
letter ! 

Mr. Quick calls it a case of dual per- 
sonality. Florian Amidon did not know 
what to call it; but he did know that he 
had certain business and political enter- 
prises, a prominent position in a small, 
prosperous town, and a beautiful sweet- 
heart on his hands—now, what was he 
to do? 


Biographical and 


Captain John Smith* 


R. BRADLEY’S monograph on the 
dauntless Captain Smith is vastly 
more entertaining than most of the 


new novels. The author bases his volume 
chiefly upon Smith’s own narratives, but 
he avoids the too common error of biog- 
raphers who, in an effort to say some- 
thing new on a well-worn subject, tear 
into shreds the fame of the mighty dead. 
We think Mr. Bradley is right in aiming 
to present Captain Smith as an explorer, a 
nation builder, a sturdy pioneer, who saw 
the possibilities that the future held for 
the great American continent, rather 
than as a swashbuckling hero, “full of 
strange oaths, and bearded as the pard,” 
who told marvelous stories of his own 
feats of arms, which a more critical gen- 
eration must refuse to accept as true. 
The early part of Smith’s life witnessed 
a succession of hair-breadth escapes and 
thrilling adventures by land and sea, which 
put to shame the heroes of Mr. Stanley 
Weyman. The author of the present vol- 
ume has taken advantage of this portion 
of his subject’s career to present us with 
a very interesting sketch of the Captain’s 
exploits. Among these must be men- 


By A. G. Bradley. 


*CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. 
The Macmillan Com- 


English Men of Action. 
pany. 
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Hypnotism lends a rather efficient, if 
not always comfortable aid and after a 
deal of delightful comedy in which every- 
body is at wit’s end, the problems of the 
situation are solved, Amidon’s own per- 
sonality is securely restored and Eliza- 
beth finds herself more in love with the 
new lover than with the old. 

The author has managed the story with 
rare cleverness; it is funny throughout— 
it has that pure, sincere note of comedy 
that brings in every here and there just 
a suggestion of pathos, enough to re- 
lieve what might otherwise degenerate 


into monotony. 
N. B. 


Works 


Historical 


tioned the Homeric duels with the three 
Turkish champions at the siege of Rei- 
gall; the desperate battle before Rothen- 
thurm, where Smith was left for dead 
upon the field; the period of our hero’s 
captivity in the hands of the Turks; his 
escape from slavery, and the fierce sea- 
fight in which he took part as a volunteer 
on board an English war vessel near the 
African coast. At the age of twenty- 
four Smith had seen eight years’ service 
as a soldier of fortune in the Old World. 
The remainder of his life was spent in 
exploration and colonizing on the coast of 
North America, and in _ pushing his 
schemes for enlisting pioneers to found a 
new empire this side of the Atlantic. 
Mr. Bradley deals at length with 
Smith’s experience in Virginia and the for- 
tunes of that feeble colony which was 
founded on the James. Through all the 
vicissitudes attending the. history of the 
earliest English colony of note, the figure 
of Captain John Smith shines out as a 
guiding star. There was a method in his 
dealings with savage and European alike 
which showed how strongly practical was 
his nature. He braved hardships and 
often risked his life, not from the impulse 
of bravado and recklessness, but because 
he was willing to sacrifice everything in 
the interest of that new State which he 
saw dimly looming in the future. Mr. 





Biographical and 


Bradley has done good service to Smith’s 
memory in striving to exhibit in their true 
light the deepest traits of his character. 
This is a good book for the American 
public. It is written in praise of that stal- 
wart manhood, that broad vision and iron 
nerve of which we profess to be earnest 
admirers. And Mr. Bradley has admir- 
ably portrayed a figure who was “brass 
without but gold within,” and who re- 
mains one of the most sturdy and inter- 
esting characters in our colonial history. 


Balthasar Hubmaier#* 
ROFESSOR VEDDER has chosen 
a subject somewhat out of the 
beaten path of biographers. The 
ordinary student who applies himself to 
the period of the Reformation is usually 
content to confine his attention to such 
celebrated characters as Luther, Calvin, or 
Zwingli. He may know something of 
the history of the Anabaptists, but Hub- 
maier will still remain little more than a 
name. The great leader of this despised 
and persecuted sect, suffers in conse- 
quence of the rigorous treatment which 
the Anabaptists have received at the 
hands of many historians. They have 
been charged with treason and all man- 
ner of heresies and their existence as a 
religious body has been practically stamp- 
ed out. To correct false but current no- 
tions of this sect and their foremost 
leaders is the object of Professor Ved- 
der’s volume. 

Hubmaier for years was a Catholic 
priest and he was more than forty when 
his opinions underwent a decided change, 
compelling him to throw his influence 
and all his zealous work upon the side of 
the evangelist faith. He led a checkered 
existence back and forth through Ger- 
many, Switzerland and Austria, preaching 
his doctrines, and occasionally when in a 
tight place, recanting to save his life. 
But Hubmaier lived in an age when such 
a thing as tolerance was unknown, and 
he met his doom at the stake in Vienna, 
March 10, 1528. 

The presént ‘biography explains in de- 


*BALTHASAR FiUBMAIER. The Leader of the 
Anabaptists. By Henry C. Vedder. Heroes of 
the Reformation. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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tail the various principles involved in the 
Anabaptist doctrines, and there are many 
extracts from Hubmaier’s writings to 
illustrate the religious belief which he 
preached and accepted as eternally true. 
There are interesting passages in the life 
of the great Anabaptist, and yet he was 
by no means a man of iron nerve such as 
is usually ascribed to the martyr who per- 
ishes for what he holds is truth. But one 
agrees with Professor Vedder when he 
says that we should not judge Hubmaier 
harshly because he failed to preserve an 
invincible fortitude when put to the hid- 
eous tortures invented by the brutal cus- 
todians of the faith in the Middle Ages. 
A man may have moral, but not physical 
courage. Hubmaier had the first in great 
measure, but was lacking in the other. 
However, he met his fate bravely when 
all was lost, and he should be given a 
high place among those who strove for 
the liberation of man. 

It will not be amiss to commend Pro- 
fessor Vedder’s book as a very careful 
and fair-minded work, faithfully done as 
regards scholarship, and lucidly written. 
The author does not bestow unmerited or 
foolish eulogy upon the subject of this 
biography, but attempts to bring the old 
reformer before us as he, in all prob- 
ability, really worked and taught and 
suffered. 

ALBERT S. HEnry. 


The Prophet of the 


Poor#® 


, | ‘HE story of “The Prophet of the 


Poor” must have place in our 
thoughts, even if it is not amongst 
our library books. 

General Booth, an Englishman, found 
the heathen in London and God’s poor 
everywhere. The Salvation Army was 
not an evolution. Booth saw that anarchy 
was lawlessness, that discipline and au- 
thority and drill made men soldiers for 
God’s work. With these four simple rules 
he began the work: 

First, “the message of salvation.” 

Second, “attracting the people.” 


*TuHE PROPHET OF THE Poor. Illustrated. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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Third, “saving the people.” 

Fourth, “employment of the people.” 

The spectacular side belongs by right 
to his wife, and it was she who on pages 
thirty-four and thirty-five laid down rules 
insuring true and permanent marriages, 
quoting the dear man’s saying, “When 
thou choosest a companion for life choose 
one with whom thou could’st live without 
grace, lest he lose it.” She sustained and 
comforted her husband in the dark hours 
when the work was obnoxiously treated 
with ridicule, saying: “You cannot im- 
prove the future without disturbing the 
present.” 

General Booth’s practical Christianity 
was in feeding and sheltering the poor 
before attempting their conversion. He 
is compared to Fox and to Wesley—ail 
three have women freachers, love for the 
poor and ideals for social reform, but the 
fires that burned from these mountain 
tops in succession were not continuous, 
and yet they each in turn were revivals. 
The Quakers in the seventeenth century, 
the Methodists in the eighteenth century 
and the Salvationists in the nineteenth 
century, bear witness to the truth. Be- 
cause General Booth in his life and 
through its work reiterated the testimony 
of ages he is commended and entertained 
by the King and Queen, won praise from 
Archbishop Tait, Lord Chief Justice Cole- 
ridge, Morley, Bright, Sir William Har- 
court, and is recognized by the Dean of 
Canterbury after he visited his prison 
homes, night shelters and homes of ref- 
uge as a hero to place with Elizabeth Fry, 
James Woolman, Father Mathew and 
Father Damien. Arnold White wrote of 
his colonization work: “A window on 
earth through which the light of the world 
is shining.” 

The cruel blindness shown in expelling 
him from his church was a blunder and 
akin to the case of John Wesley and the 
Church of England. It is easy to sneer, 
to smile at the Quaker, the Methodist, the 
Christian Scientist and the Salvationist, 
if we do not lay to heart the Bible and 
Christ’s teachings. But the spirit that 
shines forth through their teachings is 
Christianity, and what we need and what 
we ignore they have. With presumption 
and lofty superiority we treat these essen- 
tials as no part of the Christian religion. 
Let us, no matter in what camp we tent, 


News 


show forth in our lives the peace, the en- 
thusiasm, the trust, the sacrifices and per- 
sonal love for God’s poor, that destiny 
grants those who appeal to the heart and 
mind of all people in the name of Christ. 


KATE BLACKISTON STILLE. 


Irish History and the 
Irish 


Question* 


HIS recent treatment of the Irish 

situation by the venerable Canadian 

publicist, Goldwin Smith, is quite 
naturally more digestive than it is de- 
tailed or argumentative. Its thesis is in 
the main the same as that of the author’s 
earlier work, “Irish History and Irish 
Character ;” it traces in general, as the 
author explains, the heavier responsibility 
for Ireland’s misfortunes back to the 
workings of natural causes and large his- 
toric movements rather than wholly to 
the definitely mistaken or wilful policies 
of government or individuals. In this 
treatment he will, of course, have the at- 
tention of the philosophically, rather than 
the politically-minded, the sympathy of 
the general and impersonal reader rather 
than of the actually committed partisan, 
well armed on the one hand with specific 
knowledge of governmental blunders and 
“repressive measures” of tax rates and 
commercial handicaps past and present; 
upon the other with dates and details of 
treacheries, conspiracies, massacres, po- 
litical ill-faith and conspicuous and fatal 
inability in the direction of governmental 
conceptions. The attitude of the work 
in hand, as offering a reconciling common 
ground and being undoubtedly in large 
measure the view of the broadest states- 
manship as to things past, however par- 
ties may differ in their solution of the still 
present difficulties, is unquestionably 
healing and sanative. 

Generally speaking, the author would 
display the results of racial unlikeness and 
its inevitable antagonism es an_ irre- 
sponsible natural misfortune, as well as 
one almost fatal to the weaker race. To 
evidence the workings of this large cause 
he reviews the history of Ireland from its 
very beginnings in all its aspects to which 

*Ir1tsH HisToRY AND THE IRISH QUESTION 
By Goldwin Smith. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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his theses would have possible relation. In 
the progress of the historical review there 
enters, of course, consideration of the 
next largest factor in the national trag- 
edy, that of religious incompatibility. 
Upon a study of the Irish character itself 
he touches but generally. His historical 
review reaches only so far as the Home 
Rule defeat, leaving the ultimate develop- 
ment of the land situation to be brought 
up to date ina paper by Hugh J. McCann, 
descriptive of and discussing the Irish 
Land Laws from the famine of 1846 to 
the first operation of the much-hoped-of 


Land Bill of 1905. 


Paul’s “Modern England’* 


HE fourth volume of Mr. Paul’s 

admirably planned “History” meets 

the expectations aroused by the 
merits of its three predecessors. The 
period embraced in this volume lies be- 
tween the years 1875-85, and brings us 
in touch with many events which middle- 
aged men can readily recall. One finds 
that the author maintains his balance of 
judgment when commenting upon events 
which at the time they occurred gave rise 
to much debate of a partisan character. 
Mr. Paul’s judgment, however, is not 
merely neutral and colorless ; his criticism 
is exceptionally keen-eyed. But the gen- 
eral tone throughout the book is distin- 
guished for fairness, and does not im- 


*A History oF MODERN ENGLAND. By Her- 
bert Paul. Volume IV. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 
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press one with the unfavorable manner of 
the historical advocate who has pet no- 
tions to advance. 

Many of the facts recorded in the 
volume are of use and interest to the 
general reader. The Russo-Turkish war 
and its attendant diplomatic and _ political 
entanglements in which England had a 
share is the subject of the first chapter. 
Subsequent chapters deal with such topics 
as the results of the imperialistic policy of 
which Lord Beaconsfield was the chief 
exponent; with the manifold troubles in 
Irish affairs and the Irish revolution of 
the early eighties; with colonial develop- 
ment, and particularly with the affairs in 
South Africa, of which the recognition 
of the Transvaal Republic, in the light of 
later history, was the most important. The 
Soudan and the tragedy of General Gor- 
don make a chapter of highly interesting 
reading, and one in which the graphic 
power of the author is especially shown. 

The present volume contains many ref- 
erences to the domestic affairs of the 
English people. The author dwells upon 
the changes taking place in the indus- 
trial and political conditions of the peo- 
ple, consequent upon the spread of demo- 
cratic ideas. There was much agitation 
for the enactment of laws for the bene- 
fit of the masses, though the period, upon 
the whole, showed an advance toward a 
dominant plutocracy, with, on the other 
hand, increased poverty and degradation 
among the lower classes and the rise of 
the. tremendous social problems which 
confront the England of to-day. 


A. S. H. 


Flowers 


SAW the strangest look leap to a child’s young face, 
A look of longing, adoration, grace ; 
Then disappointment followed close at heel, 
A glance pathetic, as of mute appeal. 
Those violets—where so fragrantly they lay, 
Within a vender’s basket—ah! but one must pay— 
Yet—for a single blossom—tragic this, 
When just that simple blossom would bring bliss. 


N. K. B. 
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Old English Towns, Rome and 


the 


The Romantic City* 


Autumn with her crimson pall 

About the towers of Magdalen rolled; 
And strange enchantments from the past, 
And memories of the friends of old, 
And strong Tradition, binding fast 

The “flying terms” with bands of gold,— 
All these hath Oxford: all are dear. 


’ | ‘HE venerable college city on the 
Thames still retains her air of old- 
world romance; and still her charm 

and beauty enchant the visitor from over 

the sea. Hawthorne and Emerson, Lowell 
and Henry James and others of our coun- 
trymen have written memorable pages 
under the spell of Oxford’s charm. Her 
own sons have praised her less often, and 
yet Arnold and Lang have spoken so well 
as to offset in part the silence of many 

others. Lang’s volume has become a 

sort of classic among recent books on 

Oxford, and its present reprinting should 

win it new readers among us, and per: 

chance send some of them to visit the 
matchless old university town. 

Mr. Lang gives a running and airy 
sketch of Oxford’s history, through the 
medizval and Renaissance days, and down 
to recent times, with many a graphic and 
humorous portrait of quaint scholars and 
eccentric book-lovers. He indulges in 
some ironical comment on Oxford’s sleep- 
iness and ultra-conservatism. “Oxford,” 
he says, “has always had her poets, from 
Shelley and Landor and Swinburne to the 
vapid bardling who declaims endless ana- 
paests throughout the ambrosial night.” 
Heads of houses have been rather unap- 
preciative of the species. But how could 
“these worthy, learned and often kind 
and courteous persons know when they 
were dealing with a lad of genius, and 
when they had to do with an affected and 
pretentious donkey ?” 

From Mr. Lang’s pen we expect a cer- 
tain happy vein of poetic appreciation, as 

*OxrForD. By Andrew Lang. New edition, 
with 50 illustrations. London: Seeley & Co. 
Imported by J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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where he calls Oxford a Castle of Indo- 
lence, “a pleasant porch and entrance into 
life,” an enchantress, a haunt of loveliness 
and of repose; or where he pictures an 
ideal Oxford day,— 

There is so much to delight and amuse in 
Oxford. What day can be happier than that of 
which the morning is given to study, while 
cricket occupies the afternoon, till music and 
sunset fill the grassy stretches above Iffley, and 
the college eights flash past among cheering 
and splashing? Then there is supper in the 
cool halls, darkling, and half-lit up; and after 
supper, talk, till the birds twitter in the elms, 
and the roofs and the chapel spire look un- 
familiar in the blue of dawn. How long the 
days were then! almost like the days of child- 
hood. 

J. RussELL Hayes. 


Cambridge#* 


NE more of that excellent series ot 

“Mediaeval Towns,” which cannot 

be too highly spoken of. Here 
we have in small compass an epitome of 
the history of this old town in the fen 
country which made such stout resistance 
to the Norman Conqueror. The writer, 
no other than the genial Dr. Stubbs, Dean 
of Ely, after briefly alluding to the fabu- 
lous stories of the origins of the two uni- 
versities, Oxford and Cambridge, gives an 
interesting account of the derivation of 
the name Cambridge, and lets us under- 
stand that the old town owes its origin 
to its geographical position as a centre for 
commerce. The University itself owes its 
origin to a monastic foundation. 

A detailed account of the foundation of 
each college, the different buildings, and 
the great names associated with it, fol- 
lows in due order. Not the least inter- 
esting fact recorded in connection with 
the colleges making up the University is 
that so many of them were founded by 
noble or royal ladies. Lady Clare and 
Lady Pembroke founded the colleges 
bearing their names; Queens’ College 
owes its existence to two different 


“CAMBRIDGE, By Charles W. Stubbs, Dean 
of Ely. Illustrated. J. M. Dent & Co., Irondon. 
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England, Rome 


> 

Queens, one the wife of Henry VI, the 
other the consort of Edward IV. Then 
the Lady Margaret Beaufort, Countess of 
Richmond, mother of Henry VII, was 
the munificent patron and foundress of 
both Christ’s College and St. John’s. 
Bishop Fisher, noted scholar and divine, 
it was who unceasingly represented the 
cause of his own University of Cam- 
bridge, and pleaded for the two colleges 
where the new learning should be worth- 
ily held forth. One more woman remains 
to be named—the Lady Frances Sidney 
Sussex, foundress of the Sidney Sussex 
College. 

Those who for various reasons hold 
staunchly to Oxford as the preferred one 
of the two great English universities— 
Oxford, “that sweet city, with its dream- 
ing spires,” must nevertheless admit that 
Cambridge possesses a long bede-roll of 
glorious and worthy names—divines, 
scholars, poets, philosophers. To name 
but a few—Cranmer, Barrow, Milton, 
Locke, George Herbert, Donne, Bentley, 
Jebb, Darwin. 

We await eagerly a volume in this 
series upon Oxford. 

M. L. 


The Spirit of Rome 


Wo: that has mused and brooded 
over what Rome was and meant 
for so many ages, the centre of 

influence, of civilization, of government, of 

religion—but has felt her mighty spell? 

Even those who entered her gates to 

ravage and spoil and lay waste, felt and 

acknowledged this. Barbarous Goth and 

Hun, as well as the royal Henry, shiver- 

ing in penitential garb at the gate of 

Canossa, were forced to acknowledge the 

power of this city on the seven hills— 

to-day indeed, shorn of that power, but 
exercising a strange and magic influence 
still. Magni nominis umbra. In the 
eighth century, as the venerable Bedae 
records, the Saxon pilgrims shouted as 
with one acclaim, ‘While stands the 

Coliseum, Rome shall stand; when falls 

the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; and when 

Rome falls—the world.” 


*THe Spirit oF Rome. 


By Vernon Lee. 
John Lane. 
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Vernon Lee has written most enchant- 
ingly of the genius Loci, the spirit of 
places, but in this, her Iast book, “The 
Spirit of Rome,” she fails utterly to con- 
vey any impression of that spirit of Rome 
—that great and impressive past which 
compels our homage even now. Instead, 
we have an impression of vulgarity, of 
modernness, of squalor, old rags, pot- 
sherds and coarser things which the 
writer jots down in her notebook. She 
notes the “sluttish, tawdry worshippers” 
in more than one church she enters. 

Fragmentary jottings from a notebook, 
sentences not rounded out, subjects and 
predicates lacking, do not make edifying 
reading any more than dabs of paint on 
an artist’s palette make a picture pleasant 
to look upon. To whom much is given 
much will be required. We expect much 
from Vernon Lee, after her delightful 
studies in the Renaissance, and such 
volumes as “Hortus Vite” and “The En- 
chanted Woods.” 

Some of the best bits in “The Spirit 
of Rome” are the descriptions of natural 
beauty in the environs of the city, the 
hills round about. “A meadow near the 
Tiber, of grass and daisies, tufted with 
yellow-hearted jonquils. Larks and sun 
and wind overhead; in the distance the 
pale mountains, patched with snow, all 
round, the pale green emblossomings of 
the soft earth hills.” 


A Book of the Riviera#*® 


OW, as of old, all sorts and condi- 
tions of men throng to the Riviera, 
—mostly, however, pleasure seek- 

ers, seekers after health, those who pos- 
sess more material wealth than mental 
riches of any kind. Those who have any 
definite purpose in life do not tarry long 
amid the distractions that beset one at 
Nice, St. Raphael, Cannes, or any other 
of the winter resorts on the Ligurian 
coast stretching along from Marseilles to 
Genoa. It is to interest the casual vis- 
itor to these places that this book was pre- 
pared, and the writer, Mr. Baring-Gould, 
can hardly be blamed if the interest does 
not prove to be an absorbing one. 

Facts about the geological formation of 
the country are given, the meteorological 





*A Boox OF THE RIVIERA. By S. Baring- 
Gould. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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conditions are described, as well as the 
botanical resources of the region. The 
whole country is described as of ravishing 
beauty,—the towns looking out upon the 
opalescent sea, while in the background, 
encircling them about, are the everlasting 
hills. We are made to feel that while 

Every prospect pleases, 

Yet only man is vile. 
for Monte Carlo and its ways—“ways that 
are dark’’—are pretty thoroughly exposed. 
There is a precious rascal, too, one Collet 
by name, who would put our more recent 
rogues to shame by the consummate neat- 
ness of his methods. 


Studies in 


The Biographer of Lamb* 


HE late Canon Ainger, a selection 

of whose lectures and essays has 

been made by his friend, Canon 
Beeching, was best known in his own day, 
and will be longest remembered by his 
work in the field of Eliana. Not only 
was he chosen by John Morley to con- 
tribute a memoir of Charles Lamb to the 
English Men of Letters Series, but he 
brought out what was, until recently, the 
standard edition of the works of that 
most exquisite of essayists and tenderest 
of humorists. The love of Lamb was a 
lifelong passion with Ainger, and finds 
its expression in the present volume in 
two charming papers, one of which is en- 
titled “The Letters of Charles Lamb,” 
and the other, “Charles Lamb in Hert- 
fordshire.” Many of the facts concerning 
Lamb’s early life and associations, were 
cleared up and established by Ainger, and 
represent a solid contribution to the his- 
tory of English letters. The results of 
his research are, of course, embodied in 
his Memoir, but it is pleasant to have the 
narrative of the search itself so delight- 
fully recorded. 

The ground of the attraction exerted 
by Lamb on his biographer and editor— 
an attraction which on its purely literary 
side led to much conscious or unconscious 
imitation in style and method and even in 


*LECTURES AND Essays. By Alfred Ainger. 


2 vols. The Macmillan Company. 


Literary 


News 


Two interesting stories told—retold, 
rather, are, one of the Man in the Iron 
Mask, how often is this threshed out— 
and the escape of Marshal Bazaine, both 
confined at Ste. Marguerite, one of the 
two isles of Lerins, within easy reach of 
Cannes. 

There is but little of antiquarian inter- 
est pertaining to the whole coast of 
Liguria, though it was settled by the 
Phoenicians, and afterwards by the Pho- 
coeans. In later times the coast was rav- 
aged by the Saracens, Barbary pirates 
and Turks. The illustrations, - forty in 
number, are far above the average. 

M. L. 


y Criticism 

the choice of subjects—is perhaps most 
clearly revealed in the admirable paper 
on “Wit and Humor” in which the old 
distinction is drawn with a freshness of 
feeling and of insight that seems to make 
his treatment an original contribution to 
creative criticism. Humor is elevated 
above wit by the recognition in it of 
moral sympathy, of kindly human feeling. 
It is this quality that Canon Ainger finds 
in Lamb and, after him, in Dickens. And 
it is this quality that he has everywhere 
made the touchstone of his own criticism, 
raising to the highest rank that which 
tends to open and expand the soul 
through the extension of love to all fel- 
low-beings, and relegating to the second 
place, or lower, whatever is the result of, 
or tends to produce, misanthropy or cheap 
cynicism. The papers on Swift, by no 
means unsympathetic or appreciative, 
however, serve excellently as a negative 
illustration of the qualities of true humor 
through a defective example. 

It is not likely that the insistence on 
the word moral in all these essays and lec- 
tures should produce any misunderstand- 
ing. Though a clergyman, Canon Ainger 
allows to the term no associations or im- 
plications incompatible with complete 
freedom and supremacy of the imagina- 
tion in art. The moral element in a work 
of art appears in the revelation of an atti- 
tude toward his characters on the part of 
the artist, as toward real beings, rather 
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than as toward mere figures or counters 
in a game or problem. It is sympathy, 
the absolute identification of the artist 
with his idea, or the lack of this 
identification, alone, that constitutes good 
or bad art, makes it moral—or im- 
moral, rather,—which is to say, life- 
less. It will be noted that in his 
frank criticism of Mt. Stephen Phillips’ 
“Paolo and Francesca,” which was 
based upon the absence of ethical ele- 
ment in that play, and for which he 
was in turn criticised as making a de- 
mand outside the strict requirements of 
art, he does not indicate what moral the 
playwright should have drawn from his 
work, or even with what characters he 
should have sympathized. It was rather 
the want of any sympathy whatsoever, of 
any interest in his characters beyond the 
immediate requirements of the action, 
upon which he insisted, and which he re- 
garded as injuring the tragedy not as a 
sermon but as a work of art. 

It would be easy to find defects in 
Canon Ainger as a critic and to expose 
his limitations as a scholarly critic, in par- 
ticular. The paper on “Euphuism, Past 
and Present,” might readily be made an 
example of false method with its con- 
fusion of a great historical movement for 
the reform of the English language, with 
the feeble imitation of individual writers 
by followers of their “schools.” But, 
though his historical faculty was defec- 
tive, and his comparative faculties unde- 
veloped; though in his Shakespearean 
criticism we often get echoes rather than 
original interpretations—echoes, too, from 
writers whose word has ceased to be 
wholly law, and whose views have in 
some instances been superseded—and 
though much of the writing contained in 
the two volumes in point of preparation, 
composition and_ style, scarcely rises 
above the nature of the occasions for 
which it was done—yet, we say, in spite 
of all these things, we prefer to dwell 
rather upon the excellences than upon the 
defects of the critic—upon the soundness 
and charm of the spirit which underlies the 
criticism, than upon the criticism itself in 
detail. This spirit is one fast departing 
from our contemporary criticism. It is a 
spirit of breadth and fineness, of moral 
sympathy and high ideals. It is the spirit 
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of a cultivated Christian gentleman—of 
one for whom literature is neither a pro- 
fession nor a relaxation, but something 
between the two, and high above them, a 
source of deep human joy, of spiritual 
solace and inspiration. 

W. A. B. 


The Novels of 


Henry 


James* 


AD Mr. James chosen with deliber- 

ation his own interpreter he could 

scarcely have made a wiser selec- 
tion than Miss Cary. For honestly, it may 
almost be avowed, that many readers, 
after perusing Miss Cary’s comment of 
Mr. James’s work, will entertain far 
greater pleasure in recollecting “The 
Wings of the Dove,” “The Ambassa- 
dors” and “The Golden Bowl” than they 
did after reading the books themselves. 

Mr. James is complex—that is to be 
admitted—Miss Cary is lucid and detailed 
in her explanations. We have a suspicion 
that she knows Mr. James better than 
he knows himself; at least, that is the im- 
pression. 

Appreciation is the keynote of the vol- 
ume. Miss Cary is convinced that, as a 
novelist, Mr. James can do no wrong, and 
she presumes upon the reader’s acqui- 
escence with her view. She forestalls the 
mental objection by anticipating it, and 
eloquently argues away every doubt. 

When finished with the volume one is 
pleased with Mr. James, but doubtful of 
Miss Cary. It is difficult to place a living 
novelist—twenty-five years hence critics 
may be thinking about setting the right 
niche for the James novels—those of them 
that survive. In the meantime, a certain 
type of readers who want to like Mr. 
James and cannot command the courage 
to entertain this liking thoroughly, may 
find help in the small volume. To inde- 
pendent readers of the novelist, it will 
seem more or less superfluous, and upon 
the more critically acute, it will certainly 
intrude its broadly expressed admiration. 





*Tur Novets oF Henry JAMEs. By Elisa- 
beth Luther Cary, author of “The Rossettis,” 
etc. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





Problems in 


Bossismand Monopoly#* 


HIS is another volume in the rap- 

idly increasing literature which 

deals with our political and com- 
mercial problems. Mr. Spelling describes 
himself as a conservative, who, by appli- 
cation to the economic questions of the 
time, has been converted into an uncom- 
promising radical. He does not believe 
in any half-way measures in dealing with 
the evils of bossism and monopoly. The 
“boss” in our author’s opinion (and he 
has ample support in many other writers), 
is a product of corporation rule in State 
and nation. Kill the monopoly and you 
make the “boss,” as we know him, a crea- 
ture of the past. The political boss 
thrives upon corruption, and Mr. Spelling 
points to the corporations engaged in 
monopolistic practices as the source of 
that corruption. 

Much of the book is taken up with 
arguments in favor of municipal owner- 
ship of such monopolies as street car 
lines, gas, water, electric lighting, etc., and 
Government ownership of railroads. 
Upon the questions of government regu- 
lation of freight and passenger rates, the 
author entertains no doubts. He en- 
deavors to show, and there is much force 
in his argument, that any act of Congress 
that may be passed for the purpose of 
regulating rates must signally fail to pre- 
vent the unlawful practices of railroads in 
giving rebates and in making discrimina- 
tions in favor of certain shippers. The 
only way out, concludes Mr. Spelling, lies 
in governmental ownership and control of 
the railroads. 

A majority of the facts set forth by our 
author in support of his position will 
doubtless already be familiar to many 
readers, but it must be conceded that in 
this book these facts are marshalled with 
good judgment and present a formidable 
array. The subject is one open to dis- 
cussion, and every earnest effort to shed 
some light upon the problems which are 
growing vaster and more complex every 


*BossismM AND Monopoty. By Thomas war! 


Spelling. D. Appleton & Co. 
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day should be welcomed. Many of Mr, 
Spelling’s points are, we think, econom- 
ically sound, though the author’s lan- 
guage is sometimes excessive. Vigor is 
never sacrificed to elegance in this book, 
but the inquiring student of the subject 
here discussed will find many pages worth 
careful perusal. 
ALBERT S. HENrRy. 


The Bitter Cry of the 


Children#* 


HILE it is true that, more and 
more, people are awaking to the 
fact that the present social con- 

dition is a very grave one, yet the very 
gravencss, the vital seriousness of the 
whole matter, proves the use of the word 
fad, as popularly applied to sociology, 
to be erroneous. The broad interest 
which has been aroused in the social prob- 
lem has led to its able discussion from 
many standpoints. The cause is almost 
invariably proved to be poverty, the great 
black shadow of luxurious wealth. It is 
generally acknowledged that the solution 
of any problem, the righting of any 
wrong, must begin with the proper under- 
standing of underlying or foundation 
principles. Social investigators have long 
been concerned with the men and women 
of the poorer classes, but “the child is 
father to the man,” and recently atten- 
tion has been called more especially to 
the condition of children. 

It has been proved absolutely that “the 
proportion of children born healthy and 
strong is not greater among the rich than 
among the poor. Soon, however, the 
child of poverty begins to suffer from 
the effects of malnutrition. If, during 
the early years of a child’s life, which are 
the foundation years, it does not receive 
nourishing food and tender care, the evil 
effects are lasting. It has been, proved, 
too, that many of our public school chil- 
dren who do poor work, who seem dull 
and unresponsive, are physically unfit be- 

*THEe BitteR CRY OF THE CHILDREN. By 


John Spargo. With an introduction by Robert 
Hunter. Illustrated. The Macmillan Company. 
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Problems in 


cause they are underfed, yet, owing to this 
very unfitness the child is taken from 
school and is put to work. 

A recent probing of the question of 
child labor has brought to light many im- 
portant facts. The cheapness of child 
labor lowers the standard of adult wages 


From “The Bitter Cry of the Children.” 
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stances such as these only too often lead 
to crime. It is impossible for a child to 
know a high moral standard with these 
handicaps. The very fact that he has 
never had the physical necessities of life 
makes it impossible for the child of the 
poor to overcome his poverty. 


A TypicaL LITTLE MOTHER 


in many forms of business. The child is 
placed under unnatural conditions and has 
but little chance to develop physically or 
mentally. The moral tone of many of 
the places in which children are employed 
is alarmingly low, so that the child’s ideas 
of life are greatly distorted. Circum- 


This is the theme of the discussion of 
the social problem by Mr. John Spargo, 
in his book, “The Bitter Cry of the Chil- 
dren.” The volume gives facts so forci- 
bly and in such quantities that they must 
make a deep impression. 





586 Book 


Mr. Spargo suggests as a remedy for 
present conditions that the Government 
shall make provision whereby all children 
may have necessary food. This seems to 
be a rather impractical suggestion, until 
we remember that in his introduction to 
the book Mr. Robert Hunter reminds us 
that it was but one hundred years ago 
that our public school system, which pro- 
vides for each child a certain amount of 
“mental food,” was established. If Mr. 


Mr. 


Benson's 


Reviewed by 
NUSUAL interest has attached to 
“The Thread of Gold,” published 
anonymously, by the recent an- 
nouncement that the author is none other 
than Arthur Christopher Benson, son of 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Mr. Benson is a prolific writer, and, it 
must be said, has a pen of many accom- 
plishments. He is both poet and essay- 
ist, and biographer as well, being widely 
known for his contributions of the lives of 
Rossetti and Edward FitzGerald to the 
“English Men of Letters” series. 

He is not one of those who “wait long 
for the cistern to fill up” before sending 
new books to the press. It is a compara- 
tively short time since “The House of 
Quiet” appeared, and already “The Upton 
Letters” have been issued, while another 
book of essays called “From a College 
Window” is promised for the near future. 
To these must be added “The Thread of 
Gold.” 

This last book is the author’s attempt 
to write a book of perfect beauty—in 
which to set down “only strange and 
beautiful things.” It thus becomes a 
scrap-book of many kinds of word pic- 
tures, that show a close kinship with dif- 
ferent forms of nature, of tender anec- 
dotes of human life, of short essays on 
books and men and thoughts. 





*THe THREAD OF GoLD. By the author of 
“The House of Quiet.” E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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N. V. McClelland 


News 


Spargo’s book is as largely read as it de- 
serves to be, not only because of its sub- 
ject matter, but because of the ability 
with which it is written, at least more will 
be known of an alarming state of affairs. 
This knowledge will doubtless arouse fur- 
ther investigation and we may perhaps 
hope for some betterment of present con- 
ditions, in answer to “The Bitter Cry of 
the Children.” 
C. Epna BRAMBLE. 


of Beauty * 


Not all of the pictures that Mr. Benson 
paints are beautiful in themselves, but he 
finds running through each one, however 
dark and sunless the labyrinth which he 
has to search for the clue of the “Thread 
of Gold,” which is his own unfaltering 
faith in the nobleness of the spirit and the 
goodness of the Eternal. 

The Thread of Gold is bright and it is 
strong; it gleans with a still and precious light 
in the darkness, glowing with the reflected ra- 
diance of the little lamp that we carry to guide 
our feet, and adding to the ray some rich tinge 
from its own goodly shheart; and it is strong, 
too; it cannot easily be broken; it leads a man 
faithfully through the dim passages of the cave 
in which he wanders, with the dark earth piled 
above his head. 

Such a book, written with a sweet rea- 
sonableness and a scholarly turn of 
thought, cannot fail to leave its impress 
on the modern mind that has time to read 
and ponder and power to appreciate. 

Looking at it from simply a literary 
point of view, it is a pleasure to read such 
English as Mr. Benson writes—pure, 
exact, musical, picturesque and beautifully 
lucid. 

It would be interesting to know 
whether, after spinning his thread of gold, 
the author finds it worthy to be com- 
pared with the hope he had of it. So 
few of us who are ambitious ever achieve 
the beauty book that satisfies ourselves, 
however rare it may seem to the world 
that receives it. 
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Shelley — 1792-1822. 


It requires a mood to understand Shel- 
ley. He was largely soul—always aspir- 
ing, always striving to soar, utterly in- 
capable of adjusting himself to conditions 
that required a solid planting of the feet 
on a prosaic earth. Yet in spite of the 
appalling mistakes that he made, in spite 
of the accusations that can justifiably be 
brought against his private life, in its 
relation to the two women, each of whom 
he called wife, Shelley was perhaps as 
noble and pure a soul as has ever lived. 


But he was a dreamer who could see only 
in the clouds; the world about him was, 
for the most part, a region unexplored. 
Percy Bysshe Shelley was born at Field 
Place, near Horsham, Sussex, on August 
4, 1792. His father was Sir Timothy 
Shelley and the family was well-to-do. 
The boy was beautiful, as he remained 
beautiful through life—blue-eyed, fair- 
haired, a poet in every feature, picturesque 
in his general appearance. He attended 
Eton as a matter of course, and entered 
Oxford, whence he was expelled for writ- 
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ing an ill-considered pamphlet on “The 
Necessity of Atheism.” Knowing noth- 
ing of life, he had magnificent schemes for 
reforming the world; he was full of the- 
ories and ambitions, conceived in nobility 
of heart, but wholly impracticable for 
everyday purposes. 

The first woman to come into his life 
was Harriet Westbrook, and the chival- 
rous boy of nineteen cheerfully married 
the pretty girl of sixteen, or at least they 
called it a marriage, though the ceremony 
according to the English Church was not 
performed until three years later. Their 
child, Ianthe, was born in 1813. In the 
meantime “Queen Mab” was written and 
privately printed. Four months later 
Shelley accused Harriet of unfaithfulness 
and they separated forever. 

However, the poet almost immediately 
contented himself with becoming enam- 
ored of Mary Godwin, the daughter of 
William Godwin, the socialist, and in 
1814 they all went to Switzerland to- 
gether. In 1816 a child was born, and 
during the same year Harriet, who seems 
to have fallen into evil ways, drowned 
herself. Shelley at once married Mary 
Godwin. It is to this period that “The 
Revolt of Islam” belongs. 

In 1818 the Shelleys, with Jane Clair- 
mont and Byron’s child, Allegra, went 
into Italy. “Rosalind and Helen” was 
finished; in the same year ‘Prometheus 
Unbound” was begun. It was completed 
in 1819. These years, which were the last 
in the poet’s life, were abundantly fruit- 
ful. “The Cenci” belongs to 1819; as do 
“The Mask of Anarchy,” “Peter Bell the 
Third,” translations from Euripides and 
many of the lyrics. “The Hymn to Mer- 
cury” was written in 1820; in the same 
year Shelley produced “The Witch of 
Atlas” and “Q*dipus Tyrannus, or Swell- 
foot the Tyrant.” Then came the “Epi- 
psychidion,” the “Defense of Poetry” and 
“Hellas.” The drama, “Charles I,” was 
never finished, nor was “The Triumph of 
Life.” | ‘“Adonais,” Shelley’s greatest 
work in point of beauty and excellence of 
composition, was suggested by the tragic 
death of Keats, which occurred in 1821. 
Shelley’s own death came on July 8, 1822, 
when the schooner in which he had set 
sail for Leghorn was lost in'a storm. His 
body was washed up on the shore near 


Viareggio some ten days later, and was 
burned by Leigh Hunt, Trelawney and 
3yron. The ashes were buried in the 
Protestant Cemetery in Rome. 

Shelley must not be judged harshly. 
If his genius cannot be appreciated it had 
best be left uncommenied upon. To cen- 
sure a poet so truly inspired, so inherently 
noble, would be to censure God’s own 
handiwork. The human side of Shelley 
was never properly developed or equip- 
ped for the necessities of life. But he had 
a more divine side, and this it was that 
struggled to express itself in the poems. 
His own “Adonais” gives the figure, 

Life, like a dome of many colored glass— 

It was against this dome that Shelley, 
like a delicate bird, beat relentlessly his 
wings, always striving to reach the open 
air and the sunlight beyond. His soul is 
embodied in “The Skylark”—the writing 
of that exquisite poem was a moment of 
freedom from the thralls of the flesh. 
Truly, it takes one of those “moments of 
transfiguration,” to enter into comprehen- 
sion of spirit with this poet. Shelley might 
preach atheism; he was not an atheist, 
he could not be; he might pretend to de- 
cry Christianity, but at heart he was thor- 
oughly Christian. In his later years we 


‘find him emerging somewhat from the 


enveloping and distressing clouds of 
theory; we find him getting better 
acquainted with the facts of life—had he 
been destined to endure longer who can 
determine what achievements might not 
have been his? As it is, he left a treasure 
store of great poetry, some of which, in 
pure beauty, has scarcely been surpassed, 
even by Shakespeare. 

Lord Lytton writes of Shelley, 

His poetry is steeped in veneration—it is for 
ever thirsting for the Heavenly and the Im- 
mortal—and the Deity he questioned avenges 
Himself only by impressing his image upon 
all that the poet undertook. 

The late William Sharp said, 

Not for this set of readers nor for that, but 
for all who love what is loftiest and best in 
poetry, Shelley must always seem one of the 
highest enthroned among the kings of song. 
It can never be that the avarice of time shall 
take his name and his music from us. 

And John Morley expresses this beau- 


tiful thought, 

The most truly spiritual of all English poets 
is Shelley. We feel that he transports the 
spirit to the highest bound and limit of the 
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intelligible. If it be true, as has been written, 
that “Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge,” we may say that Shelley teaches us 
to apprehend that further something, the breath 
and finer spirit of poetry itself. 

George Brimley places Shelley in the 
following paragraph : 


We should regard Shelley as the poetical 
representative of those whose hopes and aspira- 
tions and affections rush forward to embrace 
the great Hereafter, and dwell .in rapturous 
anticipation on the coming of the golden year, 
the reign of universal freedom, and the estab- 
lishment of universal brotherhood. By nature 
and by circumstance he was marvelously fitted 
for his task—gentle, sensitive, and fervid, he 
shrank from the least touch of wrong, and 
hated injustice with the zeal and passion of a 
martyr. With one exception, a more glorious 
poet has not been given to the English nation; 
and if we make one exception, it is because 
Shakespeare was a man of profounder insight, 
of calmer temperament, of wider experience, 
of more extensive knowledge; a greater phil- 
osopher, in fact, and a wiser man; not because 
he possessed more vital heat, more fusing, 
shaping power of the imagination, or a more 
genuine poetic impulse and inspiration. After 
the passions and the theories which supplied 
Shelley with the subject-matter of his poems 
have died away and become mere matters ot 
history, there will still remain a song, such as 
mortal man never sung before, of inarticulate 
rapture and of freezing pain—of a blinding 
light of truth and a dazzling weight of glory, 
translated into English speech, as colored as a 
painted window, as suggestive, as penetrating, 
as intense as music. 


Selections 
To A SKYLARK. 
By Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
Thou from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever 
singest. 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are bright’ning, 
Thou dost float and run; 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven, 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill de- 
light. 


Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
_ In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there 


Ail the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is 
overflowed. 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow out 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded 
not: 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her 
bower: 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it 
from the view: 


Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy- 
winged thieves: 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth 
surpass: 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine: 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


Chorus Hymenaeal, 
Or triumphal chaunt, 
Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden 
want. 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance 
of pain? 
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With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be: 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 
Thou lovest; but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 


Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal 
stream? 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of sad- 
der thought. 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come 
near. 


Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the 
ground. 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening 
now. 


ODE TO THE WEs'tt WIND. 
3y Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


Shelley himself says of his “Ode to the West 
Wind:” 

This poem was conceived and chiefly writter 
in a wood that skirts the Arno, near Florence, 
and on a day when that tempestuous wind. 
whose temperature is at once mild and animat- 
ing, was collecting the vapours which pour 
down the autumnal rains. They began, as I 
foresaw, at sunset with a violent tempest of 
hail and rain, attended by that magnificent 
thunder and lightning peculiar to the cisalpine 
regions. 

The phenomenon alluded to at the conclusion 
of the third stanza is well known to naturalists. 
The vegetation at the bottom of the sea, of 
rivers, and of lakes, sympathizes with that of 
the land in the change of seasons, and is con- 
sequentlv influenced by the winds which an- 
nounce it. 


i 


O wild West Wind, thou breath ot Autumn’s 
being, 

Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves 
dead 

Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter 
fleeing, 


News 


Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes: O Thou, 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 


The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the spring shall blow 


Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odours plain and hill: 


Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 
Destroyer and preserver; hear, Oh hear! 


II. 


Thou on whose stream, ’mid the steep sky’s 
commotion, 

Loose clouds like earth’s decaying ‘eaves are 
shed, 

Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and 
Ocean, 


Angels of rain and lightning: there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 


Of some fierce Maenad, even from the dim 
verge 

Of the horizon of the zenith’s height 

The locks of the approaching storm. 
dirge 


Thou 


Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 
Vaulted with all thy congregated might 


Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail will burst; Oh 
hear! 


Ill. 


Thou who didst waken from his summer 
dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 


Lulled by the coil of his crystalline streams, 


Beside a pumice isle in Baiae’s bay, 
And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave’s intenser day, 


All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 
So sweet, the sense fainst picturing them! Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 


‘leave themselves into chasms, while far below 

The scea-plooms and the oozy woods which 
wear 

The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 


Thy voice, and suddenly grow grey with fear, 
And tremble and despoil themselves: Oh hear! 
EY. 


If I were a dead leaf thou mightest hear; 
If I were a swiit cloud to fly with thee; 
A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 


The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O uncontrollable! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 
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The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 

As then, when to outstrip thy skyey speed 

Scarce seemed a vision; I would ne’er have 
striven 


As thus with three in prayer in my sore need, 
Oh! lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 


y weight of hours has chained and 


bowed 
One too like thee: tameless, and swift, and 


proud. 


A heavy 


V. 


Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 
What if my leaves are falling like its own! 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 


Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, spirit fierce, 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 


Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth! 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 
Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 


Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 


The trumpet of a prophecy! O wind, 


If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 


From ADONAIS. 
i. 


I weep for Adonais—he is dead! 

Oh! weep for Adonais, though our tears 

Thaw not the frost which binds so dear a 
head! 

And thou, sad Hour, selected from all years 

To mourn our loss, rouse thy obscure com- 
peers, 

And teach them thine own sorrow! Say: 
“With me ° 

Died Adonais! Till the future dares 

Forget the past, his fate and fame shall be 

An echo and a light unto eternity.” 


ii. 


Where wert thou, mighty Mother, when he 
lay, 

When thy Son lay, pierced by the shaft which 
flies 

In darkness? Where was lorn Urania 

When Adonais died? With veiled eyes, 

’Mid listening Echoes, in her Paradise 

She sate, while one, with soft enamoured 
breath, 

Rekindled all the fading melodies 

With which, like flowers that mock the corse 
beneath, 

He had adorned and hid the coming bulk ot 

Death. 


III. 


Oh, weep for Adonais—he is dead! 
Wake, melancholy Mother, wake and weep! 


Yet wherefore? Quench within their burning 
bed 
Thy fiery tears, and let thy loud heart keep 
Like his, a mute and uncomplaining sleep; 
For he is gone, where all things wise and 
fair 
Descend:—oh, dream not that the amorous 
Deep 
Will yet restore him to the vital air; 
Death feeds on his mute voice, and laughs at 
his despair. 
IV. 
Most musical of mourners, weep again 
Lament anew, Urania!—He died, 
Who was the Sire of an immortal strain, 
Blind, old, and lonely, when his country’s 
pride, 
The priest, the slave, and the liberticide, 
Trampled and mocked with many a loathed 
rite 
Of lust and blood; he went, unterrified, 
Into the gulf of death: but his clear Sprite 
Yet reigns o’er earth; the third among the sons 
of light. 
V. 
Most musical of mourners, weep anew! 
Not all to that bright station dared to climb; 
And happier they their happiness who knew, 
Whose tapers yet burn through that night 
of time 
In which suns perished; others more sublime, 
Struck by the envious wrath of man or God, 
Have sunk, extinct in their refulgent prime; 
And some yet live, treading the thorny road, 
Which leads, through toil and hate, to Fame’s 
serene abode. 
VI. 
But now the youngest, dearest one, has per- 
ished, 
The nursling of thy widowhood, who grew, 
Like a pale flower by some sad maiden cher- 
ished, 
And fed with true love tears, instead of dew; 
Most musical of mourners, weep anew! 
Thy extreme hope, the loveliest and the last, 
The bloom, whose petals nipt before they 
blew 
Died on the promise of the fruit, is waste; 
The broken lily lies—the storm is overpast. 


VII. 


To that high Capital, where kingly Death 
Keeps his pale court in beauty and decay, 
He came; and bought with price of purest 
breath, 

A grave among the eternal.—Come away! 
Haste, while the vault of blue Italian day 
Is yet his fitting charnel-roof! while still 
He lies, as if in dewy sleep he lay; 
Awake him not! surely he takes his fill 

Of deep and liquid rest, forgetful of all ill. 


VIII. 


He will awake no more, Oh, never more! 
Within the twilight chamber spreads apace 
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The shadow of white Death, and at the door 
Invisible Corruption waits to trace, 
His extreme way to her dim dwelling-place; 
The eternal Hunger sits, but pity and awe 
Soothe her pale rage, nor dares she to deface 
So fair a prey, till darkness, and the law 

Of change shall o’er his sleep the mortal cur- 

tain draw. 


LII. 


The One remains, the many change and pass; 

Heaven’s light for ever shines, Earth’s 
shadows fly; 

Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments,—Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost 
seek! 

Follow where all is fled!—Rome’s azure sky, 

Flowers, ruins, ‘statues, music, words, are 
weak 

The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to 

speak. 


LITI. 


Why linger, why turn back, 
Heart? 

Thy hopes are gone before: from all things 
here 

They have departed; thou shouldst now de- 
part! 

A light is passed from the revolving year, 

And man, and woman; and what still is dear 


why shrink, my 


Spanish 


News 


Attracts to crush, repels to make thee wither. 
The soft sky smiles, the low wind whispers 
near: 
*Tis Adonais calls! oh, hasten thither, 
No more let Life divide what Death can join 
together. 


LIV. 


That Light whose smile kindles the Universe, 

That Beauty in which all things work and 
move, 

That Benediction which the eclipsing Curse 

Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 

Which though the web of being blindly wove 

By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 

Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 

The fire for which all thirst; now beams on 
me 

Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality. 


‘Vv. 


The breath whose might I have invoked in 
song 

Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is driven 

Far from the shore, far from the trembling 
throng 

Whose sails were never to the tempest given; 

The massy earth and sphered skies are riven! 

I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar; 

Whilst burning through the inmost veil of 
Heaven, 

The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 


Literature 


Lesson. 


The Poem 


of the Cid 


The study of Spanish Literature begins in the present issue with the early 


period of “The Poem of the Cid.” 


The book of reference is “Literature of all Nations,” 


The Moslem rule in Spain began about 710 
A. D. and lasted until 1031, when the Span- 
iards began to reclaim their stolen territory. 
In 1479, Castile and Aragon were united and 
in 1492, the Moors were driven from Granada, 
their last stronghold. In the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, Spain reached the pinnacle of her glory; 
thence she declined until to-day she occupies a 
merely nominal place in the history of achieve- 
ment and progress. 

The original language of the Spanish pen- 
insula was Latin; that was during the days of 
the Roman provinces; into the Latin was in- 
fused a strong Teutonic element, to which was 
added something of the speech of the Iberians, 
the original inhabitants of the land, a few, of 
whom, in a corner of their own, preserved 
the first manners and customs and the tongue 
of the country as it was in the beginning. The 
final form of the language is that of the Cas- 
tilian dialect, of which Mr. Hawthorne says, 

“The Castilian most fully expressed the 
genius and nature of the people. It is resonant, 
orotund and distinct, the language of men who 


12 volumes. 


fear none and respect themselves; and it is 
distinguished from the other Romance lan- 
guages by the strong masculine gutturals de- 
rived from the Arabic and Gothic, It became 
the vehicle of a literature second to none in elo- 
quence, humanity and humor.” 

The epic of Spain is the “Poem of the Cid,” 
by an unknown writer who is at times almost 
Homeric in the dignity and elevation of his 
narrative. “The Cid” was probably an histori- 
cal character, one Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar who 
died at Valencia in 1099. But popular senti- 
ment lifted him to a plane of idealism and he 
became the representative Spanish hero. “The 
Poem of the Cid” was, most likely, compiled 
from popular ballads, but the poet caught un- 
mistakably the spirit of the eleventh century 
and endowed his work with a rare genius and 
imaginative quality all his own. Around “The 
Cid” there grew up a host of ballads and songs, 
preserved by the people, whose musical nature 
found food for delight in these crude but stir- 
ring bits of verse which kept alive the Spanish 
ideals of heroism and chivalry. 
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Selections 
From THE PoEM OF THE CID. 
Translated by Butler_Clarke. 


They clasp their shields before their hearts; 
Their lances are leveled with pennants decked; 
Their heads they bent low over the saddle; 
To smite them they went with valiant hearts. 

Loudly calls “He who was Born in a Happy 

Hour,” 

“Strike them, my Knights, for love of charity! 

I am Ruy Diaz the Cid Campeador of Bivar!” 

One and all shower blows on the band round 

Pero Vermuez: 

Three hundred lances are they, each with its 
pennant decked: 

A Moor apiece they killed, each with a single 
blow, 

And when they wheeled about they slew as 
many more. 

There might one see many lances rise and 

sink and rise again, 
Many a shield pierced and thrust through, 
Many a corselet burst and broken, 
Many a white pennant come forth red in blood, 
Many a good horse free without a master. 
The Moors call on Mohamet, the Christians, 
on St. Iago: 
In but a little space a thousand and three hun- 
dred Moors are slain. 


Tue Deap Cip’s Victory. 
From THE Cip BALLaDs. 
Translated by J. Y. Gibson. 


There are one hundred and sixty ballads on 
the “Cid” extant. 


Cold, cold in death Rodrigo lay, the Cid of 

noble name; 

To do his master’s last behest the good Gil 
Diaz came. 

He first embalmed the body, and wondrous 
was the sight; 

The face retained its beauty, with color fresh 
and bright. ; 

The eyes were wide and open, and comely was 
the beard; 

Of death there were no tokens, so life-like he 
appeared. 

He placed a board behind the back, and one 
upon his breast; 

And in his chair, both firm and straight, he 
left the Cid to rest. 

Twelve days were gone; the men of war 

were ready for the fight, 

To chase King Bucar from the land, with all 
his men of might. 

They saddled Bavieca, and there at eventide, 

They placed the dead Cid on his back as he 
was wont to ride. 

With dress and hose and armlets, of colors 
black and white, 

He looked as he was wont to be, when har- 
nessed as a Knight. 


At dead of night, when all was still, the silent 
march began; 
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With stalwart Knights, four hundred strong, 
sermudez led the van; 

He rode in front, with banner spread, the bag- 
gage came behind; 

To guard its precious treasures, four hundred 
were assigned. 

Next came the body of the Cid, in midst of all 
the train; 

Upon his right the Bishop rode, Gil Diaz held 
the rein, 

A hundred noble Knights were round to guard 
the honored corse; 

Zimena followed with her 
three hundred horse. 


maids, and twice 


Now first was Alvar Fanez to hurry to the 

fight; 

Against the power of Bucar and all his men of 
might; 

When lo! a swarthy Mooress rode up to strike 
a blow, 

Of gallant mien and cunning hand to draw the 
Turkish bow: 

Her name it was Estrella, for like a star she 
shot 

Her shining darts that cleft the air, and never 
swerved a jot. 

A hundred sisters, black as night, rode onward 
in her train; 

They fought that day a gallant fight, but died 
upon the plain. 


Amazed stood Bucar and his Kings, to see 

the Christian throng; 

Arrayed in shining robes, they seemed full 
seventy thousand strong. 

3ut there was one of stately mien, who towered 
above the rest; 

His charger white as driven snow, a red cross 
on his breast, 

A banner white was in his hand, his falechion 
gleamed like fire; 

And as he rode the Moormen down, he smote 
them in his ire. 

A panic seized the Pagan ranks, to fight they 
had no mind: 

King Bucar fled with all his Kings, and left 
the field behind. 

With hurry-scurry to their ships, they every 
man did flee; 

The Christians smote them hip and thigh, and 
chased them to the sea. 

Ten thousand ’mid the waters sank, and many 
more were slain; 

The rest embarked, and hoisted sail, and left 
the coast of Spain. 


King Bucar found a safe retreat; there died 

full twenty Kings; 

The Cid’s men captured all their tents, their 
gold and precious things. 

The poorest men grew wealthy then, the rich 
were richer still, 

With merry hearts they took the road and 
journeyed to Castile. 

Within Cardena’s cloister, and in San Pedro’s 
fane, 

They laid the body. of the Cid, who gave re- 
nown to Spain. 


































































Book 


General 


Lesson 


NEws. 
tory began in December, 1904. The 


Tarquinian Rule and the Early Republic. 
lessons have now reached the civil dissensions and the decline of the 


wars, the 
Republic. 


The present lesson takes up the career of Pompey 
“Ancient History” 


The book of reference used is 





Social CONDITIONS IN ROME. 


The missing factor in Roman society and 
that which ultimately caused the downfall of 
the nation, was the middle class. Without a 
middle class, society was comprised of rich 
nobles and a populace that depended entirely 
upon the bounty of those nobles for its sus- 
tenance. There were princes and there were 
beggars; there were not any honest working 
men who could be comfortable on the smaller 
scale. Rome was a city of idlers; on the one 
hand, men who passed their days in sports, po- 
litical intrigue, and every manner of vice that 
luxury makes possible; on the other hand, 
vast concourse of vagabonds, who roamed the 
streets, flew together in mob rages and gen- 
erally engaged themselves in the mischievous 
proceedings that idleness breeds. 

All the work in Rome was done by slaves. 
And this work was not in the nature of honest 
industry or of commerce; Rome needed no 
commerce, she lived on the spoils obtained 
from subduing lesser nations. 

On the whole, morality in Rome had de- 
scended to a low level. Divorces increased; 
fondness for the brutal gladiatorial displays 
grew greater; the brute in man was uppermost; 
most of the sturdy virtues of the old Romans 
were disappearing; it was a nation whose peo- 
ple were learning to live for the pleasure of 
the moment, who take that pleasure with little 
regard for the form, so it furnishes amusement. 
Religion had become a mere matter of cere- 
mony and for the most part, it was that por- 
tion of ceremonial which permitted the fes- 
tival—often an indecent indulgence that mocks 
the very thought of religion. 

The only pursuit that did advance was that 
of literature. The reason for this is not far 
to seek. It was an age of leisure and Rome 
had a great past to look back upon; the foun- 


News 








meV LIS 


The lessons in General History began in the September, 1903, issue of Book 
Greek History ended with the November, 
last has covered the traditionary period, the 


Mythology 


Lesson 








History 


1904, number and Roman His- 


After a consideration of the various 


by Myers and Allen. 





dation on which Cicero, Lucretius and Catullus 
were to build, was now laid. Rome was to 
have her day of glory ere she died. 


PomPEY. 


The Spanish provinces were at this time in 
the hands of Sertorius, one of the leaders of 
the Marian party. Against Sertorius was sent 
Gneas Pompey, who soon became the most 
conspicuous man in Rome. Pompey, however, 
was not responsible for the fall of Sertorius, 
who came to his end through one of his own 
officers who assassinated him at a _ banquet. 
At once the Spanish trouble was at end. Dur- 
ing the absence of Pompey, there was a ris- 
ing of the slaves in Italy, under Spartacus, a 
Thracian. The rebellion lasted for two years, 
when it was overcome by Crassus, Pompey 
cutting to pieces the scattered remnants, on 
his way back from Spain. 

For the year 70 B. C. Pompey and Crassus 
were elected consuls. The period of their con- 
sulship was marked by several reactionary 
measures in legislation, the consuls not being 
wholly satisfied with the constitution as pre- 
pared by Sulla. 

The chief war of this time was that with 
the pirates who infested the Mediterranean and 
so great was the danger that Pompey was 
given extraordinary powers over all the Medi- 
terranean coast for the space of three years. 
In fifty days, he had cleared the seas of the 
pirates, and was the captor of their strongholds. 
Then there was also trouble with Mithradates 
again, and Pompey was sent to overcome him. 
Once more he gained brilliant victories. Mith- 
radates was exiled and his dominion divided. 
After this, Pompey proceeded to regulate the 
affairs of Syria. He captured Jerusalem and 
organized Syria into a province. He came 
home finally, covered with glory, honored as 


few Romans, even in the old days, had been. 





a Wd 


The course in Mythology began in September, 1904, was discontinued 
June, 1905, and commenced again in the November, 1905, 
consist of stories of Greek gods and heroes and their adventures. 


issue. The lessons 
The present 


lesson narrates the stories of Orpheus and Eurydice and of Daedalus and Icarus. 
The reference book is Gayley’s “Classic Myths.” 


ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 
Orpheus was the son of Apollo and the Muse 
Calliope. He became the most famous of the 








world’s musicians; the wonderful music he 
made on the lyre tamed wild beasts and moved 
the very rocks and trees with its charm. With 
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beautiful strains he won the love of Eurydice 
and made her his wife. 

However, at the wedding, Hymen came, 
bearing omens of ill and in accordance with 
these predictions of evil, Eurydice was shortly 
afterward bitten by a snake and from the 
wound, she presently died. The songs of grief 
which Orpheus sang touched the hearts of 
gods and men, but no one seemed able to help 
him. So at last he determined to go down 
into Hades and there search for his loved one 
among the dead. He entered the Stygian realm 
and stood. before Pluto and the Queen Pros- 
erpine; he poured forth his grief in haunting 
melodies. He had come for his wife; he would 
not leave without her. Pluto yielded to the 
entreaties and Eurydice was summoned. She 
might go with Orpheus on one condition—he 
must not turn around to look at her until they 
were in the upper world again. They started, 
Orpheus leading the way; Eurydice coming 
after. So they passed through the whole re- 
gion of Hell. 

But, arrived higher, they were beset by Thra- 
cian maidens who sought to deter Orpheus and 
who, when they did not succeed in their plans. 
turned to reviling him, then to stoning him. All 
being of no effect, the women finally, in a 
frenzy of madness, fell upon him and tore him 
to pieces, limb by limb. The fragments of the 
body were scattered abroad, but the Muses 
gathered them together and buried them. It 
is said that the nightingale sings wondrously 
sweet songs over the grave. The shade of 


The April 


HE touch of spring is in some of 

the current magazines; it might 

be more pronounced. “Appleton’s 
Booklover’s” has the greatest number of 
seasonable verses ; “Lippincott’s” contains 
two short poems especially suitable to 
April; and the “Metropolitan” prints a 
paper on “Some Easter Observances on 
the Continent.” Possibly the most artistic 
piece of work of the month is in “Scrib- 
ner’s,” where Arthur Symons writes of 
Venice and Maxfield Parrish makes the 
illustrations in color. Mrs. Wharton has 
a story in “Appleton’s;” there are sev- 
eral scholarly papers in “Harper’s,” but 
no new serials, and of those still running 
there is none of especial significance save 
“Fenwick’s Career,” by Mrs. Ward, and 
“A Diplomatic Adventure,” by Dr. Mit- 
chell, both in the “Century.” 


Harper’s 


There are several especially interesting 
papers—one on Herbert Spencer, taking 
up the personal side of the great thinker ; 


Orpheus returned to Tartarus, and there it 
joined the ghost of Eurydice. 


DAEDALUS AND ICARUS. 


Daedalus was the famous artificer who con- 
structed the labyrinth in which the Minotaur 
was confined. Once in high favor with Minos, 
King of Crete, he was finally brought low and 
was at length imprisoned by Minos. Despair- 
ing of ever being released and seeing no other 
wey of escape, Daedalus fashioned for him- 
self and his son Icarus wings of feathers and 
wax. Adjusting these on their backs, father 
and son contrived to fly away. All went well 
till Icarus, who had been cautioned not to go 
near the sun, mounted higher and higher in 
the air, glorying in this opportunity for soar- 
ing. But the hot rays of the sun melted the 
wax and the boy dropped, falling into the sea, 
which from that time was called the Icarian 
Sea. 

Daedalus, greatly affected by the death of 
his son, went to Sicily, where he built a temple 
consecrated to Apollo. - Minos followed him, 
but met his death at the hands of the daughter 
of the Sicilian King. 

One of the pupils of Daedalus was Perdix. 
This boy was very clever and invented the 
saw and a pair of compasses. Daedalus hated 
him for a rival so threw him off a tower, the 
fall killing him. But Minerva had compassion 
and changed him into a bird, calling it, the 
partridge. 


Magazines 


and another by Mr. Howells, on the Eng- 
lish Washington Country. 

Among the remaining features are: 

Chemistry and the Food Supply. By Robert 
Kennedy Duncan. 

New Letters of Charles Dickens. 

Pedantic Usage of English. By Thomas R. 
Lounsbury. 

The Early Adventures of Hudson’s Bay. 

Stories by Alice Brown, Sewell Ford, War- 
wick Deeping and others. 


Seri bner’s 


Probably the most notable contribution 
is “The Waters of Venice,” by Arthur 
Symons, illustrated by Maxfield Parrish. 

Other general articles include: 

The Pan-American Railway. By Charles 
M. Pepper. . 

The Caribou and His Kindred. 
Thompson Seton. 

Sir Francis Seymour Haden. By William B. 
Boulton. 

Fenimore Cooper. 


By Ernest 


By W. C. Brownell. 
Metropolitan 


“The Doomsman,” by Van Tassel Sut- 
phen, is continued, and short stories are 
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by Gelett Burgess, T. Jenkins Hains, A. 
G. Durno and others. 

Other features are: 

A Mediaeval Town. By M. H. Squire. 

Some Easter Observances on the Continent. 
By Fritz Morris. 


Smart Set 


Harrison Robertson’s new story, “The 
Pink Typhoon,” will furnish the novelette 
for this issue. 

Stories include: 

The Woman in Gray. 
ford. 

Franco’s Lucky Penny. 
Cooper. 

Non Compos Mentis. 
er. 

The Byword. By Arthur Stanley Wheeler. 

There is an essay by Gelett Burgess, 
entitled, “The Sulphitic Theory,” and 
verses by Bliss Carman, Charles G. D. 
Roberts, Wallace Irwin, Edith M. Thomas 
and Theodosia Garrison. 


By Ethel Watts Mum- 
By Frederic Tabor 
By Ellis Parker But- 


’ 


Appleton’s Booklover’s 
Magazine 


‘ 
Good verse is a special feature of this 


number. Bliss Carman contributes “Pan 
in April,” Florence Wilkinson writes 
“The Call of Spring” and Georgia Wood 
Pangborn has “The Watch of the Gods.” 

Among the other contents are :— 

In Trust (story). By Edith Wharton. — 

Tom Johnson. By David Graham Phillips. 

The Modern Public Library. By Hamilton 
Bell. ; 

The Ancient American Mystery. By Brough- 
ton Brandenburg. ; 

American Artists (picture series). 


Century 


Newly discovered manuscripts seem to 
be in favor. Doubtless “A Week at 
Waterloo,” a narrative by Lady de Lancy, 
will find many interested readers, as it 
describes the scenes during and after the 
famous battle. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
novel, “Fenwick’s Career,” grows more 
and more absorbing, and Dr. S. Weir Mit- 
chell’s new story, “A Diplomatic Adven- 
ture,” has another installment. 

Other contents include: 


Individualism versus Socialism. By William 
Jennings Bryan. 


News 

Public Squares in City and Village. By Syl- 
vester Baxter. 

Christian Brinton. By Constantin Meunier. 

An Off Day of an Automobile (story). By 
Philip Verrill Mighels. 


Lippincott’s 


Samuel Merwin writes the novelette, 
“The Battle of the Fools.” Spring is re- 
membered in a poem by E. Child and 
“The Passing of Dunbar” is another poem 
by Silas X. Floyd. 

Among the remaining contents are: 

The Cowboy and'the Mermaid (story). By 
Gay Bentley Wuerpel. 

A Woman Scorned (story). 
inger. 

The Foolishness of Stephen 
Adele Marie Shaw. 

A Legend of the Easter Lily (poem). By 
Minna Irving. 

A Window in the Washington Post Office. 
3y Willard French. 

By J. 


Song of the Free 
Berg Esenwein. 

By Harry Torsey Baker. 
By Edith 


Wishing (poem). 
By Ella Middle- 


3y Lucy Cop- 
(story). By 


Rider (poem). 


An April Fool’s Paradise (story). 
Morgan Willett. 

The Green Bottle (story). 
ton Tybout. 

4 
Magazine of Fine Arts 

The February number of “The Maga- 
zine of Fine Arts” contains not only some 
excellent essays in art criticism, but has 
also a valuable collection of reproductions 
in color and half-tone. The colored fron- 
tispiece is “The Nativity,” by B. Luini, 
and a study of “Bernardo Lwuini,” by 
Arsene Alexandre is embellished with 
clear prints of a number of the great 
artist’s pictures. CC. Lewis Hind writes 
on “The Drawings of Leonardo da Vinci,” 
and there are eight illustrations. “The 
Paintings of Jean Auguste Dominique 
Ingres” are discussed by Octave Uzanne. 

! 
Masters ia Art 

The February issue arrived late, but is 
an excellent number. The subject is 
David, and besides the biographical sketch 
and critical excerpts, there are a number 
of familiar pictures reproduced, including 
“Madame Recamier,” “Bonaparte Cross- 
ing Mount St. Bernard,” etc. 
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As Read by the People 


the nature of the calls for books 

made at the various libraries. In 
the West some of the more recent books 
of fiction have been put upon the stage, 
and this it is which accounts for the in- 
crease in the demand for “The Virginian,” 
“The Man on the Box,” etc. There still 
seem to be many readers for Andrew D. 
White’s “Autobiography,” and Lawson’s 
“Frenzied Finance” is having a rather 
large circulation. “The Wheel of Life” 
is the latest book of fiction on the list, 
which otherwise consists of “The House 
of Mirth” and the rest of those novels 
of the same period which have not as yet 
been superseded by anything newer. 


f | ‘HE influence of the play is seen in 


New York Pusiic Liprary, 
Astor BRANCH. 

Fiction. 
The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. 
The House of a Thousand Candles. Nicholson. 
Captains All. Jacobs. 
The Sea Wolf. London. 
Nedra. McCutcheon. 

Miscellaneous. 
Poverty. Hunter. 
The War of the Classes. London. 
Under the Cedars and the Stars. Sheehan. 
Ruined Abbeys of Great Britain. Cram. 
Essays in Application. van Dyke. 


PHILADELPHIA FREE LIBRARY, 
CENTRAL BRANCH. 
Fiction. 
The Maker of History. Oppenheim. 
The Hundred Days. Pemberton. 
The Man of the Hour. Thanet. 
The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
The Divine Fire. Sinclair. 
Barbara Winslow, Rebel. Ellis. 
Miscellaneous. 
Dramatists of To-day. Hale. 
Two Centuries of Costume in America. Earle. 
A Self-Supporting Home. Saint Maur. 
Auditing. Dicksee. 


PHILADELPHIA FREE LIBRARY, 
WAGNER INSTITUTE BRANCH. 


Fiction. 
The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
The Black Spaniel. Hichens. 
The Ballingtons. Squire. 
The House of a Thousand Candles. Nicholson. 
Man and Superman. Shaw. 
Miscellaneous. 
Frenzied Finance. Lawson. 


Autobiography. White. 

Italian Backgrounds. Wharton. 

Celebrated Crimes of the Russian Court. 
Dumas. 

Imperator et Rex. 
an Empress. 

The New Knowledge. Duncan. 


Author of Martyrdom of 


Harrissurc (Pa.) Pusiic Liprary, 
Fiction. 
Judith Triumphant. Buchanan. 
In Old Bellaire. Dillon. 
The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
The House of a Thousand Candles. Nicholson. 
The Gambler. Thurston. 
Hearts and Masks. McGrath. 


WILMINGTON (DeEt.) INstiITUTE FREE 
LIBRARY. 
Fiction. 
The Gambler. Thurston. 
The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
The Masquerader. Thurston. 
The Debtor. Freeman. 
Sabina. Martin. 
Nedra. McCutcheon. 
Miscellaneous. 
The Rivals. Sheridan. 
In Our Convent Days. Repplier. 
U. S. History. Elson. 
On Two Continents. Taylor. 
The Holy Grail. Tennyson. 


CLEVELAND Pusiic LIBRARY. 
Fiction. 
The Virginian. Wister. 
The Man onthe Box. McGrath. 
Brewster’s Millions. McCutcheon. 
Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. _ 
The House of a Thousand Candles. Nicholson. 
The Conquest of Canaan. ‘Tarkington. 
Miscellaneous. 
The Florence of Landor. Whiting. 
New Creations in Plant Life. Harwood. 
Autobiography. White. 
Frenzied Finance. Lawson. : 
The Young Man and the World. Beveridge. 
The Making of a Teacher. Brumbaugh. 


Detroit Pusiic LIBRARY. 


Fiction. 
The House of a Thousand Candles. Nicholson. 
The Deluge. Phillips. 
The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
The Man of the Hour. Thanet. 
The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. 
Hearts and Masks. McGrath. 
Miscellaneous. 
The Long Day. Richardson. 
Science—the Mastér-Key of Life. 
Essays and Letters. Stevenson. 
Monna Vanna. Maeterlinck. 
Dramas. Ibsen. 


Hodges. 
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St. Louis Pusiic Liprary. The Deluge. Phillips. 


Fiction. 
In Old Bellaire. Dillon. 
The Clansman. Dixon. The Young Man and the World. Beveridge. 
Brewster’s Millions. McCutcheon. The War of the Classes. London. 
The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. Monna Vanna. Maeterlinck. 
The House of a Thousand Candles. Nicholson. Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant. Shaw. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Editor Mean 


By Emma Playter Seabury 


iy; the Editor man, the Editor man 

I love him as hard as ever I can, 
He tells me how I can be famous and great 
In some other paper, in some other state. 
He says that my poems have all the true ring, 
But he cannot pay for the songs that I sing, 


But he steals them to publish whenever he can, 
This dear, little, sweet little Editor man. 


If I write about spring, he keeps it till fall, 

If of winter he never returns it at all, 

If I send him a fact, he wants a romance, 

If a story, he skims it along, at a glance; 

And offers subscription, with plenty of cheer, 

To his new magazine at a dollar a year; 

He’s the dearest, the sweetest, I seize at his plan, 
Because I can’t help it, dear Editor man. 


Some day when I’m older I’ll manuscripts scan, 
And some day I'll be a big Editor man, 

I’ll frown on the poets, I’ll call poems trash, 

Or say when they’re published I'll pay out the cash, 
I’ll preach, and I’ll teach, and I'll put them to rout, 
The “goblins will get them if they don’t look out,” 
I’ll score my contributions all that I can 

When I am a dear little Editor man. 


frien 





-veridge. 


Fiction 


ARNCLIFFE PuzzLe, THE. By Gordon Holmes. 

E. J. Clode. 

Some twenty-two chapters are employed by 
the author in framing, building and finishing 
this story. Considerable needless “ornamenta- 
tion” is used, but withal, the skill of the writer 
precludes weariness, and it is not a novel in 
which one may “skip.” Lord Arncliffe is 
poisoned, by arsenic, it is supposed, and that 
he had been aware of his danger is shown by 
the codicil to his will, made a short time prior 
to his death, in which he directs that a post- 
mortem examination be held. The probing of 
the mystery, and various incidents appertain- 
ing thereto, fill the succeeding pages. The 
deceased having left, after some minor be- 
quests, his entire estate to his young secretary, 
Miss Holt, new complications arise. ‘Towards 
the end the author cleverly draws the charac- 
ters from out the gloom of events, and all ends 


in a happy manner. 


DispLAy. By R. E. S. Spender. John Lane & 

Co. 

After struggling through this well-bound, 
clearly printed volume, the reader ponders on 
the strikingly appropriate name of its author. 
One Brakespear, editor of “World’s News,” 
talks to his staff, not named; he is said to be 
imaginative. This is no libel. He proposes a 
voyage of discovery, and one of the staff is 
summoned from Dorset to sally forth to find 
Utopia. An expedition is started, but does not 
near its destination until Chapter XVII. The 
story presents no particular interest up to this 
point, and it must be confessed has little more 


after reaching it. 


DoveERFIELD’s D1amonps, THE. By Lawrence 
L. Lynch. Illustrated. 12mo. Laird & Lee. 
The story of a sensational diamond mystery, 

written in the graphic style that knows no limit 

of good judgment and that cares for no canon 
of literary art. 


GREEN Frac, Tue. By A. Conan Doyle, au- 
thor of “Sherlock Holmes,” etc. 384 pp. 
12mo. R. F. Fenno & Co. 

A popular edition of this story, first published 
in 1900. The book is printed on rather cheap 
paper, but the type is comparatively clear. 


Hiut, THe. By Horace Vachell. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 
Interpreted by the author as “a Romance of 
Friendship,” this is dedicated to the author’s 
friend, to whom he says in his preface “you 
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suggested, * * * you gave me the prin- 
cipal idea; you have furnished me with notes 
innumerable.” The story itself is full orf 
graphic descriptions of life of to-day in a high 
class “boys’ school.’”’ The masters are stern, 
but just, and the punishments meted out for the 
usual various short-comings are no more rigor- 
ous than need demands. There is a “Jonathan 
and David” friendship of a quality pathetic. 
There are the usual escapades, the usual dilem- 
mas and troubles incident to a healthy, well- 
moraled boy’s college career. One of the boys 
is a cad, but the story as a whole is the sort 
our boys should read. No moral flaunts itself 
objectionably, but a moral there is, wide, 
sweeping, and enduring. 


Girt FROM Tim’s Pract, THE. By Charles 
Clark Munn. Illustrated. t2mo. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. 

A story of New England country life and 
of a brave and beautiful girl whose early life of 
struggle is compensated for by a happier exist- 
ence when a fortune makes it possible for her 
to shine in the sphere of society for which she 
was intended by her natural charm and grace. 


“GrounpD Arms!” By Baroness Bertha von 
Suttner. t2mo. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
This book won the Nobel Peace Prize for 

1905 and as a result sufficient fresh interest has 

been aroused to warrant the making of a new 

edition of the book. 


IpteRs, THE. By Morley Roberts. L. C. 

Page & Co. 

Mr. Roberts knows his London. “Lady 
Penelope,” “Rachel Marr’ and “The Promo- 
tion of an Admiral” are all typically true of 
conditions as they are. In the present story, 
if one may judge by the frontispiece, the “lead- 
ing lady” is an amazingly pretty but not very 
wholesome piece of femininity, who manages 
to entrap a young fellow, thereby causing end- 
less alarm to his father. The latter goes to 
London to view the situation for himself, meets 
the siren, who immediately turns the battery 
of her charms full against this possible 
enemy. The author assures the reader that 
Mrs. Buckingham could cry like any artist who 
has her lachrymal glands under strict com- 
mand. “She never swelled up or got her nose 
red when she sobbed.” Her love scenes are 
triumphs of art. It is a book full of brutality 
and unpleasantness, not the kind of novel one 


enjoys reading. 


Kart Grier. By Louis Tracy. E. J. Clode. 


One wonders where Louis Tracy collects 
the ideas for the output of his stories, each 
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and all of which present absorbing plot, clever 
manipulation and a masterful withholding of 
the denouement until the close. In his present 
story, he deals with a little known and less 
understood psychic phenomenon, called, for 
want of a better term, telegnomy, the acquire- 
ment of which the hero attributes in its in- 
ception to the babel of languages with which he 
was beset in childhood. He had a half-caste 
French nurse, a Mohamedan bearer, a Scotch 
father and a German mother. He establishes. 
unwittingly a “current” with a young woman 
in whom he is more than interested, which 
leads to countless complications, insomuch as 
two young women are interested in him. Even 
a stolid, unimaginative friend dons at moments 
this unexplicable power of “seeing things,” a 
“power” that is attributed by an eminent Lon- 
don specialist to “an abnormal manifestation 
of unrecognized activities.” 


LADY AND THE LADDER, THE. 
Garfield Rhodes. 
derson. 231 pp. 
& Co. 


A bright little tale of an American woman’s 
climbing into society. It has a certain ele- 
ment of appreciable humor in the Situations, 
all of which are handled with a light touch. 


Lapy 1N Waitinc, A. By Charley Woodcock 
Savage. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


This purports to be extracts from “the diary 
of Julie De Chesnie, sometime Lady in Wait- 
ing to Her Majesty, Queen Marie Antoinette.” 
At a sale, a quaint cabinet is bought by a young 
Parisian, who, after being forced to call in a 
locksmith to break the locks, finds a secret 
drawer, containing a quantity of yellow leaves 
and letters, which prove to be the diary of a 
young lady who lived in one of the most in- 
teresting periods of French history. The tale 
is based on the Revolutionary period in France, 
and teems with exciting adventure, mishap and 
masquerade. It carries the heroine to Amer- 
ica, where she becomes the protege of “Lady” 
Washington. 


By Harrison 
Illustrated by Karl An- 
12mo. Doubleday, Page 


Love Letrers Tuat CauseD A Divorce. By 
Mrs. A. E. Aldington. 12mo. G. W. Dilling- 
ham Company. 

An unnecessary book. Divorce is too ter- 
rible a thing to invent stories about in the fash- 
ion of correspondence. It is not prideful to 
throw a glamour of the picturesque over an 
evil of this kind. 


Mickey. By Olin L. Lyman. 

G. Badger. 

A story of present day life by the author of 
“The Trail of the Grand Seigneur.” It takes 
up contemporary politics and sociological ques- 
tions. 


12mo. Richard 


Opa SERPENT, THE. By Fergus Hume. G. 
W. Dillingham Company. 


A mystery story, interesting and beyond 
the pale of the commonplace, but gruesome. 
There are so many characters involved that to 
a cursory reader of fiction, the tale becomes at 
times tiresomely intricate and difficult to fol- 


Book News 


low. A certain opal brooch is the incentive to 
murder and the primary cause of most of the 
trouble. Young Hurds turns amateur detec- 
tive and locates the thug who provides reason- 
able ground for suspicion of his being the mur- 
derer. He is a Hindoo, with all the taciturn 
immobility of his race. Later developments 
seem to point to a Captain Jessup as, at least, 
a participator in the crime. With infinite 
finesse, the real criminal is not divulged until 
a startling interview takes place between the 
two daughters, half sisters, of the murdered 
man. The touching love story lilting through 
the sombre pages comes to a happy end. 


SKIPPER Parson, THE. 
I2mo. Eaton & Mains. 
A simple story of the Newfoundland Coast, 

dealing principally with the religion of the 

community. 


By James Lumsden. 


UmBrELLAS TO MEND. By Margaret Vande- 
grift. 12mo. Richard Badger. 


An artistic bit of writing in the form of a 
romance, with certain phases of the picturesque 
and an entertaining quality. 


WEIGHT OF THE Crown, THE. By F. M. White. 
I2mo. R. F. F. Fenno & Co. 


The author. of “The Crimson Blind” writes 
another melodrama of the pronounced type. 
It has this quality, however, it goes and goes 
with verve and dash though the reader must 
not risk pausing to analyze. 


Wuitest Man, THE. By Carrie J. Makepeace. 
195 pp. I2mo. Richard G. Badger. 


A rather ordinary novel through which runs 
a slightly religious strain. 


WiLp Justice. By Lloyd Osborne. 


pleton & Co. 


This volume contains nine short stories of 
Indian life, chiefly the adventures of a sailor 
aboard a German Man-of-War, who falls in 
love with a maiden of the tribe of Kanaka, to 
whom he is married by the native pastor, a 
prelude to another ceremony before the Amer- 
ican Consul, who refuses a fee, and gives the 
abashed groom ten dollars as a wedding pres- 
ent. Coffee bushes grow as if by magic, aiso, 
a sort of bee-hive-shaped concern, which serves 
as a house furnished with homely-fashioned 
household necessaries. British Men-of-War 
invade the peaceful precincts, and the Samoan 
Coast is ravaged, bombarded and all but de- 
stroyed. The remaining chapters deal intelli- 
gently with Samoan conditions. Some fifteen 
months later the deserter’s ship again assails 
the shores, and he is carried away. Forty 
years afterwards he returns, to seek his erst- 
while bride—and finds her grave. 


D. Ap- 


WORSHIPPERS. 
ton Press. 


A tale of the Bohemian existence led by the 
higher class of Russians, impelled to leave the 
domain by the force of the revolt which threat- 
ens the ultimate downfall of the Russian Em- 
pire. The scenes are laid in both Philadelphia 
and New York, opening in the former, and 


By Henry Berman. The Graf- 
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quickly shifting to the latter city. The char- 
acters are of marked types, a physician who 
strives to save, irrespective of pecuniary re- 
turn, a poet, who has served his apprentice- 
ship in tailor shops, something of a Socialist, 
termed by his friends an Idealist. The volume 
comprises nearly three hundred pages, carry- 
ing the characters through various phases of 
Bohemianism. The motive is not always ap- 
parent and the recital of resulting incidents not 
always clear, but this may be due in part to 
what must be a difficulty—stating with suc- 
cinct clarity, in English, a subtle, yiddish mean- 
ing. 


History 


GREECE, From THE COMING OF THE HELLENES 
to A. D. 14. By E. F. Shuckburgh. Illus- 
trated. 403 pp. Indexed. 12mo. G. P. Put- 
nam & Sons. 

A new volume in the series, “The Story of 
Nations,” prepared by a late Fellow of Emman- 
uel College, Cambridge, an expert on Ancient 
History. The volume is scholarly without be- 
ing technical and is written in a manner suf- 
ficiently adjusted to the requirements of the 
general reader in history as to be appreciable 
to that class, as well as to students in the less 
advanced stages of study. 


Biography 


Joun Fisxr. By Thomas Sergeant Perry. 
With frontispiece. 106 pp. I8mo. Small, 
Maynard & Co. 


A new issue in the “Beacon Biographies,” 
giving a condensed account of the life and work 
of the American historian, and an appreciation 
of his value in the field in which he chose to 
work. It is prefaced with a chronological table 
and concluded with a bibliography. 


Wor.tp’s Anatomists, THE. By G. W. H. 
Kemper. Illustrated. 16mo. P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co. 

Brief biographies of masters of anatomy, 
covering the whole range of centuries from 300 
B. C. to the present time, First printed in the 
“Medical Book News,” it is now issued, revised 
and enlarged, in this convenient booklet with a 
number of portraits. 


Religion 


Lesson HANDBOOK, THE, 1906. By Henry H. 
Meyer. Eaton & Mains. 
A vest-pocket volume of notes on the In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons for the 
year. 


Hory Curist Cuiup, THe. By Archibald 
Campbell Knowles, author of “The Triumph 
of the Cross,” etc. 154 pp. I2mo. Thomas 
Whittaker 
A study of the birth of Christ in relation to 

the Incarnation. The purpose of the book is 

to strengthen the general belief in the divine 
tevelation of the Incarnation. In his study 

Dr. Knowles writes nothing that is not in ac- 
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cordance with the accepted teachings of the 
Bible and the precepts of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It is presented in a spirit of devotion, 
and the author brings his wide historical and 
theological knowledge to bear upon the work, 
as well as his sincere belief in the principle for 
which he stands. 


FaItH AND THE FaituH. By T. T. Eaton. 78 
pp. 1I2mo. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


This book is divided into two parts, the first 
part taking up faith in its nature and function; 
the second part, the Christian faith. The last 
discusses briefly the aims of various sects to 
break in upon that faith. 


How To SUCCEED IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. By 
R. A. Torrey. 121 pp. I2mo. F. H. Revell 
Co. 


One of Dr. Torrey’s little books, prepared 
for the help of new Christians. It is made es- 
pecially for the many among whom Dr. Torrey 
has been doing such successful evangelistic 
work. 


KNOWLEDGE OF Gop, Tue. By A. T. Scho- 
field. 194 pp. I2mo. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


A brief volume written from the standpoint 
that a personal knowledge of God is the true 
secret of happiness. The book is written in 
the spirit of reverence by a man who evidently 
speaks from deep and sincere personal convic- 
tion. 


RIGHT AND WRONG THINKING. By Aaron Mar- 
tin Crane. 12mo. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. 

Chapters on the mind and the significant 
place it holds in the life of man. The author 
speaks from the standpoint of one who is, first 
of all, a Christian; the principles put forward 
are those which form the basis for mind con- 
trol in its larger aspects. Mr. Crane speaks 
for harmonious thoughts as holding a place in 
the mind to the exclusion of discordant 
thoughts, the latter making for bodily as well 
as for mind disease. The thinking person can 
gain much from reading this book. 


SANKEY’s STORIES OF THE GosPEL Hymns. 265 
pages. Indexed. 12mo. Sunday School 
Times Co. 


To this volume, in which Ira D. Sankey. the 
famous colleague of Dwight L. Moody, writes 
the stories of the various hymns he has sung 
during his career as an evangelist, Dr. Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler has an appreciative and an ap- 
pealing introduction. Included in the book is 
Sankey’s story of his own life, briefly put in the 
direct, genuine way in which one would expect 
this man to speak of himself. 


Work oF PREACHING, T'HE. By Arthur S. 
Hoyt. 348 pp. Indexed. 12mo. The Mac- 
millan Co. 

The Professor of Hoiniletics and Sociology 
in the Auburn Theological Seminary has pre- 
pared this book for class-room use, and the 
work of the study. It brings together a thor- 
ough knowledge of the methods ot treatment 
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as employed by preachers world-renowned, 
and is full of helpful hints for ministers, both 
for those beginning their careers, and many 
of those who have already had experience. 


Political and Social 


Science 


By John E. Gunckel. Illustrated. 
12mo. The Toledo Newsboys’ As- 


BoyvILLe. 
210 pp. 
sociation. 
This book comprises the history of fifteen 

years’ experience in working for the uplifting 

and betterment of the conditions of the news- 
boys. Naturally, the efforts centre in the To- 
ledo Newsboys’ Association. 


METAMORPHOSE. By Orlando K. Fitzsimmons. 
12mo. Progress Publishing Co., Chicago. 
An age such as the present is likely to call 

forth all sorts of theoretical books for the up- 

lifting of the race and the betterment of the in- 
dividual’s condition. The present volume gives 

One man’s views, evolved from a long study of 

Tolstoi and personal observation of the trend 

of events. 


Our Civic IMAGE AND OuR GOVERNMENTS. By 
Henry Hardin Cherry. 334 pp. Indexed. 
12mo. Southern Educational Publishing Co., 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

The author has attempted to bring together 
the man and the spirit of government, or to 
point out the moral obligation of the citizen in 
relation to the Government. He has drawn 
from many sources orecects that may be conn- 
ed to the ever'asang betterment of the citi- 
zens of the United States. 


Puysica, NATURE OF THE CHILD, THE. By 
Stuart H. Rowe. 200 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 
The Macmillan Co. 

The head of the Department in Psychology 
in the Brooklyn Training School for Teach- 
ers, here writes a number of chapters dealing 
with the study of the physical make-up of the 
child. The book contains many ideas valuable 
to the parent and more particularly to the 
teacher to whom the various attributes of each 
child under his or her care should be intimate- 
ly known. Dr. Rowe’s aim has been to provide 
a kind of information that will help to the ob- 
taining of the best results from youthful peo- 
ple in their school work, and no teacher should 
be without acquaintance with this carefully pre- 
pared work. 


Educational 


ADVANCED ALGEBRA. By Arthur Schultze. 555 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. The Macmillan Co. 

A text-book in algebra, written by the As- 
sistant Professor of Mathematics in the New 
York University. The first part of the book 
takes up elementary algebra, and the last part 
is devoted to more advanced problems and their 
solution. 


News 


ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE. By Craven Lay- 
cock and Robert Leighton Scales. I2mv. 
The Macmillan Co. 

A manual for the debate, setting forth the 
principles upon which to build up an argument, 
showing the easiest methods of construction, 
and, on the whole, presenting many helpful 
and practical hints that could be used by the 
public speaker, the younger lawyer or the man 
who talks at the club or in his circle of ac- 
quaintance, upon some given subject in which 
he desires to carry his point. 


CoursE oF Strupy IN Ericut Grapes. By 
Charles A. McMurry. 126 pp. 1I2mo. 


In two volumes, Volume One taking up a 
course of study from grades one to four, the 
second volume from grades five to eight. An 
excellent manual outlining the various points 
to be considered in the studies that are taken 
up in the public schools during the eight years 
of the course. The material is put in con- 
densed and practical form, with outlines cov- 
ering the curriculum and full lists of books for 
supplementary reading and reference. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. By James 

P. Kinard. t2mo. The Macmillan Co. 

An elementary grammar prepared for the use 
of children in the lower schools. An admira- 
bly arranged volume by a New England pro- 
fessor of English. 


Useful and Fine Arts 
Fra ANGELICA. Illustrated. 
erick Warne & Co. 

A very good introduction to this book has 
been prepared by Edgcumbe Staley. The il- 
lustrations consist of some sixty half-tones 
carefully made from photographs of the origi- 
nals. 


Quarto. Fred- 


LATER Works oF TiTIAN, THE. Illustrated. 
8vo. Frederick Warne & Co. 

Henry Miles writes a brief introduction to 
this volume, which is made up of the later 
paintings of Titian. The half-tones are, for the 
most part, clear reproductions, and bring to- 
gether in eminently pleasing form a large num- 
ber of the famous paintings., The index gives 
a list of the principal works of Titian classified 
according to the galleries in which the originals 
are to be found. The introduction is a scholar- 
ly appreciation of the painter. 


On SELECTING MINIATURES, ENAMELS AND 
JeEweLry. By Robert Elward, author of 
“Collected Engravings,” etc. 95 pp. 16mo. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

A new issue in the Wallet Series of Hand- 
books. It contains a brief history of miniature- 
painting and of the early miniaturists, giving 
helpful hints to those planning collections. It 
takes up the history and processes of enamel- 
ling and the history of antique jewelry, placing 
together in concise form a great deal of inter- 
esting information on a subject about which 
there is comparatively little known save among 
those who have made a special study of it. 
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New Books 


Puvis DE CHAVANNES, illustrated. 8vo. Fred- 
erick Warne & Co. 

An issue in Newnes’ Art Library, with an in- 
teresting introduction by Arsene Alexandre. It 
is a volume that art-lovers and lovers of pic- 
tures generally will be glad to see and to pos- 
sess. The decorative quality of the work of 
Chavannes is brought into prominence in the 
numerous half-tone reproductions of his paint- 
ings, including a wide range of subjects. The 
pictures are in half-tone and are for the most 
part well reproduced. 


By Julia Cartwright. Illustrated. 
Indexed. 18mo. E. P. Dutton & 


RAPHAEL. 
215 pp. 
Co. 
Another volume in the Popular Library of 

Art. The history of the life, career and achieve- 

ments of the painter Raphael, written in brief, 

interesting form. The facts are accurate, but 
put in a manner to be useful to the general 
reader rather than to the art student. A large 
collection of pictures, including reproductions 
of the paintings, sketches, etc., from the illus- 

trations, which are half-tones, sometimes of a 

rather indifferent quality. 


WomEN PAINTERS OF THE WoRLD. Edited by 
Walter Shaw Sparrow. The Art and Life 
Library. Illustrated. Quarto. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 

A compilation of articles written by men 
qualified to take up the subject of women paint- 
ers from the time of Catrina Vigri to Rosa Bon- 
heur and the present day. The editor, Mr. Wal- 
ter Shaw Sparrow, writes on “Women Painters 
in Italy Since the Fifteenth Century,” “Early 
British Painters” and “Women Painters in the 
United States of America.” ‘Modern British 
Women Painters” are treated by Ralph Pea- 
cock. Leonce Benedite writes of “Women 
Painters in France,” the article here being 
translated by Edgar Preston, who also trans- 
lates “Women Painters in Belgium and Hol- 
land,” by N. Jany. There are also papers on 
“Women Painters in Germany and Australia, in 
Russia, Switzerland and Spain” and on “Fin- 
nish Women Painters.” The illustrations com- 
prise facsimile plates in color, photogravures 
and half-tones. It is a very large and valuable 
collection of works of art. First printed in 
England, it is dedicated to Queen Alexandra, 
and is now imported to America. 


Verse 


FRIENDSHIP’s FRAGRANT FANCIES. By Cather- 
ine Moriarity. 12mo. The Dodge Publish- 
ing Co. 

Verses full of a sweet, human sympathy, and 
containing a certain religious strain. They com- 
prise chiefly short lyrics and sonnets, and now 
and then there is a line of real spontaneity. 
Some of them are echoes of the older drama- 
tists and lyric poets of the Elizabethan era. 


Hartrorp. By William Colegrove. 110 pages. 

I2zmo. Richard G. Badger. 

An epic taking up the history of Hartford, 
Conn., written in the measure of “Evangeline” 
and opening with the Virgilian 

“Arms and the men I sing.” 


and 
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WHEN THE Litacs BLoom AND OTHER Poems. 
By Julia R. Galloway. 12mo. Richard G. 
Badger. 

Full of the longing for country life and the 
fine feeling for nature. 

I would give the world, were it mine to-day, 

To tread once more the lonely way, 

Down the lane, through the meadow bars, 

Where the dewdrops glisten beneath the stars; 

To climb once more up the winding stair 

To the loft above with its rafters bare, 

And lay me down in the old back room, 

When the spring time comes and the lilacs 

bloom. 


Travel 


SIEGE OF THE SoutH Pore, THe. By Hugh 
R. Mill. Illustrated. 441 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
F. A. Stokes Co. 

This claims to be the first authoritative ac- 
count of discoveries made so far in the region 
of the South Pole. The material has been 
carefully classified, and.only that accepted 
which is of value in the accumulation of gen- 
eral knowledge and which has foundation in 
fact. There are many interesting and valuable 
pictures accompanying the narrative. 


Hygiene 


By Cordelia A. 
418 pp. Dodd, 


Art OF KEEPING WELL, THE. 
Green, M. D. Illustrated. 
Mead & Co. 

Elizabeth P. Gordon writes the biography of 
the author of this book, which is a practical 
handbook of common sense hygiene for old 
and young, written in a way that makes it per- 
fectly agreeable reading. It offers itself to 
all members of the home, and no one can read 
it without being impressed with the earnest de- 
sire of the author to help, in so far as she could, 
her fellow-creatures. The advice is good, and 
much of it can be accepted with very little dif- 
ficulty. 


NaTuRE AND HeEattH. By Edward Curtis. 
12mo. Henry Holt & Co. 

The Emeritus Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics at Columbia University, New 
York, writes a popular treatise on the hygiene 
of the person and the home. Proper sanita- 
tion and all those small means by which the 
body can be kept free from the dangers of dis- 
ease and the ravages of uncleanliness, are the 
subjects considered, and many useful hints are 
put down for the help of those who earnestly 
desire to make the world a cleaner and a better 
place, and who wish to insure for themselves 
health and the happiness that health brings. 


Home-Building 


House Hints ror THosE Wuo Buitp, Buy, 
IMPROVE OR Rent. By C. E. Schermerhorn. 
Paper. 8vo. House Hints Publishing Co. 
A hand-book that takes up house-building in 

all its various details, treating each point in a 

succinct paragraph. There are many helpful 

hints also for those who merely rent houses, 
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but who may perhaps need some practical aid 
in the careful examination which should pre- 
cede a definite selection of a home. 


Calendars 


StmpLeE Lire CALENDAR, THE. For 1906. A se- 
lection from the works of the Rev. Charles 
Wagner. A. Wessels & Co. 

A twelve-leaf calendar, tastefully made, with 
flower decorations and containing quotations 
from Pastor Wagner’s books, most of them 
from “The Simple Life.” 


Juvenile 


Gippy-co-Rounp. By Madeline Hall. Fred- 


erick Warne & Co. 
A dainty book to amuse children—a sort 
of modern fairy-tale amply pictured. 


TuFFY AND THE MeErR-Boo. By Phyllis M. 
Gotch. Illustrated. P. Brimley Johnson, 
London. 

Entertaining pictures and verses in which 
birds act as human beings. The child will find 
many surprises in the volume. 


Book oF Basy Brirps, A. Verses by B. Par- 
ker. Illustrated by N. Parker. Quarto. F. 
A. Stokes Company. 

A dainty, instructive picture book for very 
small children. 


Brown oF Mouxpen. By Herbert Strang, 
author of “Kobo,” etc. Illustrated by Wil- 
liam Rainy. 368 pp. 12mo. G. B. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

A boys’ story of the Russo-Japanese war. 
Mr. Strang’s work in this field of juvenile his- 
torical tales is too well-known to need intro- 
duction. He has been called another Henty. 
The book is provided with a glossary that 
will help greatly in the pronouncing of words 
and the understanding of foreign terms. 


Grris OF GARDENVILLE, THE. By Carroll Wat- 
son Rankin. 12mo. Henry Holt & Co. 


“Dandelion Cottage” won such favor among 
girl readers that many will be interested in tak- 
ing up this second book, the story of a girls’ 
club, “The Sweet Sixteen of Gardenville.” It is 
a sweet, simple, wholesome tale that all girls 
can read and enjoy. 


By Hildegard Brooks. 
12mo. Henry 


LARKY FuRNACE, THE. 
Illustrated by Peter Newell. 
Holt & Co. 

A number of amusing stories for children in 
which the chief character is Sue-Betty, who 
meets all manner of strange creatures, animat- 
ed furnaces and the like. Mr. Newell’s pictures 
have his usual originality and grotesqueness. 


TALE oF Mrs. T1iGcy-WINKLE, THE. By Bea- 
trice Potter. 32mo. Frederick Warne & Co. 
A dainty little story by the author of “The 

Tale of Peter Rabbit,” printed in the tasteful 

way of that former popular story, with tiny il- 


News 


lustrations in color, permeated with the kinship 
that exists between children and the animals, 


Way oF AN INDIAN, THE. By Frederic Rem- 
ington. Illustrated. t2mo. Fox, Duffield & 
Co. 

Gaudily bound in red, with colored illustra- 
tions and decorations in yellow, so are these 
Indian tales clothed. Mr. Remington has a 
succinct power of description, and his dic 
tion has the fineness simplicity brings to all 
work. Also, this sort of tale, or series of 
tales, will meet instant recognition as adapted 
to the youth who revels in cheaper but harm- 
less narratives of adventures among the red 
tribes. Some of the incidents may be historical 
facts, and of some, if meagre value. 


Miscellaneous 


GuIDE TO THE RING OF THE NIEBELUNG. By 
Richard Aldrich. 125 pp. 12mo. Oliver Dit- 
son Co. 

A brief presentation of the history, story and 
music of Wagner’s great trilogy. Little that is 
new can be said upon this subject, but the 
presentation is in a concise form that will make 
it acceptable to a generally interested public, 
to whom anything more pretentious or more 
technical would be formidable rather than 
helpful. 


Lewis CARROLL BirtHpay Book, THE. Se 
lected by Christine Terhune Herrick. Illus- 
trated. 16mo. A. Wessels & Co. 

A dainty book for birthday records, with 
quotations from “Alice in Wonderland;” 
“Through the Looking-Glass” and the clever 
verses of Lewis Carroll. 


Opa SEA, THE. By John C. Van Dyke, author 
of “The Desert,” etc. Illustrated. 262 pp. 
1z2mo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A study of the ocean from a scientific stand- 
point, to which consideration the author adds, 
however, a very interesting appreciation of the 
poetic aspects of one of Nature’s greatest and 
most significant features. 


Wuat MEN LikE IN WomEN. By E. J. Hardy. 
157 pp. 12mo. G. W. Dillingham & Co. 
Newspaper sketches of the kind that find 

their way into the Sunday magazines and rec- 
ommend themselves to persons whose tastes 
have not been cultivated to the point where 
subjects of this order are scarcely the kind to 
be publicly treated of. 


Way AND WHEREFORE OF BripcE, THE. By G. 
T. Atchison and A. J. G. Linsell. 113 pp 
12mo. Longmans, Green & Co. 


A handbook for those who play bridge; it 
comprises chapters on the laws of bridge, the 
etiquette of bridge and the various methods of 
playing. The statements are clear and in 4 
practical form, thus making a book readily ac 
ceptable for purposes of reference. 
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Book News 


This List 


Presentsy,the 


New 


Books of the Month. 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities. 


Africander Land, The. By Archibald R. Col- 
quhoun. $5.00; by mail, $5.20. 

After London. By Richard Jefferies. $1.10, 
postpaid. 

All That Was Possible. By Howard Overing 
Sturgis. $1.08, postpaid. 


Americans of 1776. By James Schouler. $2.00, 
“ 4/4 y 
postpaid. 


Art of Keeping Well, The. By Cordelia A. 
Greene. $1.25, postpaid. 

Audubon’s Western Journal: 1849-1850. By 
John W. Audubon. $3.co. 

Bitter Cry of the Children, The. By John 
Spargo. $1.50, postpaid. 


Brown of Moukden. By Herbert 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Strang. 


Browning and Dogma. By Ethel M. Naish. 
$1.40; by mail, $1.52. 

Building of the City Beautiful, The. By 
Joaquin Miller. $1.50; by mail, $1.58. 

Christianity and the Working Classes. Edited 
by George Haw. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Columbus the Discoverer. By Frederick A. 
Ober. ‘$1.00, postpaid. 

Complete Hostess, The. Edited by Clara E. 
Laughlin. $1.25, postpaid. 

Confirmation. By A. G. Mortimer, D. D. 50 
cents, postpaid. 

Dawn of a To-morrow, The. By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Days with Velasquez. By C. Lewis Hind. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

Days of Lent, The. From the writings of the 
Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, by W. M. L. 
Jay. $1.25, postpaid. 

Declaration of Independence: Its History, The. 
By John H. Hazelton. $4.50, postpaid. 

Development of Palestine Exploration, The. 
By Frederick J. Bliss. $1.50, postpaid. 

Evolution the Master-key. By C. W. Saleeby. 
$2.00, postpaid. 


Fall of Tsardom. 
postpaid. 


Financier, The. By Harris Burland. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Folly. By Edith Rickert. $1.08, postpaid. 


Foster’s Complete Bridge. $1.50, postpaid. 
$3.00, postpaid. 


By Carl Joubert. $2.00, 


Frederick Temple. 2 vols. By seven friends. 
Edited by E. G. Sandford. $9.00. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


Genius, The. By Margaret Potter. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Good Shepherd, A. By William R. Hunting- 
ton. $1.25. 

Gospel in the Gospels. By William P. Du 
Bose. $1.50, postpaid. 

Great Refusal, The. By Maxwell Gray. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Greece to A. D. 14. The Story of the Nation’s 
Series. By E. S. Shuckburgh, $1.35. 

Hazel of Heatherland. By Mabel 
Grundy. $1.08, postpaid. 

Health and the Inner Life. By H. W. Dresser. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

Heredity in Royalty. By Frederick C. Woods. 

Hill, The. By Horace A. Vachell. $1.08, post- 
paid. 


3arnes 


History of the Inquisition of Spain, A. In 4 
vols. By H. C. Lea. Each, $2.25; by mail, 
$2.45. 

History of Modern Liberty, A. 
James Mackinnon. $10.00. 
Hither and Thither. By John Thomson. $2.00, 

postpaid. 


How the Church Began. By Rev. R. B. Rack- 
ham. 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 


How to Read English Literature. By Laurie 
Magnus. 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

How to Use the Prayer Book. By Mrs. G. J. 
Romanes. 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 


By Rev. Jesse Brett. 70 cents, 


2 vols. By 


Humanity. 
postpaid. 


In the March and Borderland of Wales. By 
A. G. Bradley. $3.00. 

In Search of El Dorado. By Alexander Mac- 
donald. $3.15, postpaid. 

Individuality and Immortality. 
Ostwald. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Industrial Efficiency. 2 vols. By Arthur Shad- 
well. $7.00. 

International Law. Vol. 2. War and Neutral- 
ity. By L. Oppenheim. $6.50, postpaid. 
Jeffersonian System, The. The American Na- 
tion Series. By Edward Channing. $2.00, 

postpaid. 

Jesus Christ and the Christian Character. By 
F. G. Peabody. $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

Jungle, The. By Upton Sinclair. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Knight of the Toilers, A. By Arthur Newell. 
75 cents, postpaid. 


By Wilhelm 





Book 


of the 


NEW BOOKS 

Labour Legislation, Labour Movements and 
Labour Leaders. By George Howell. $2.50, 
postpaid. 

Lady and the Ladder, The. By Harrison Gar 
field Rhodes. $1.08, postpaid. 


Lake, The. 
paid. 

Lame Dog’s Diary, A. By S. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By George Moore. $1.08, post- 


Macnaughtan. 


Landscape Painting and Modern Dutch Art- 


ists. By E. B. Greenshields. $2.00, postpaid. 
Larky Furnace, The. By Hildegard Brooks. 
go cents, postpaid. 


Last Spike, The. 
postpaid. 


3y Cy Warman. 90 cents, 


Launching of a University, The. By Daniel 
Coit Gilman. $2.50, postpaid. 

Life of Goethe, The. By Albert Bielschowsky. 
Authorized translation from the German by 
William A. Cooper. $3.50, postpaid. 


Life of John Wesley, The. 
ter. $1.50, postpaid. 
Life of Reason, The. 
$1.25, postpaid. 
Love Child, The. 


paid. 


3y C. T. Winches- 


By George Santayana. 
By T. B. Clegg. $1.08, post- 


Mary Stuart. By Florence A. Maccunn. $3.00, 
postpaid. 

Men and Things. Mark Twain’s Library of 
Humor. $1.08, postpaid. 

Modern Trust Company, The. By F. D. 
Kirkbride and J. E. Sterrett. $2.50, postpaid. 


Moliere and His Times. Vol. 4 of a History of 
Theatrical Art. Authorized translation by 
Louise von Cossel. $3.50. 


Nero. By Stephen Phillips. $1.25, postpaid. 

Odyssey of Homer, The. By L. H. Butcher 
and A. Lang. 80 cents, postpaid. 

On Professional Education. By T. Clifford 
Allbutt. 75 cents; by mail, 79 cents. 

One Who Saw, The. By Headon Hill. 
postpaid. 

Opal Sea, The. 
postpaid. 

Our Lord’s Resurrection. By Rev. W. J. 
Sparrow Simpson. $1.40, postpaid. 


By Robert F. Y. Pierce. 


$1.08, 


By John C. Van Dyke. $1.25, 


Pencil Points. $1.25, 


postpaid. 


People at School, A. By H. Fielding Hall. 
$2.25; by mail, $2.40. 


By Eden Phillpotts. $1.08, 


Portreeve, The. 
postpaid. 


and the Pre-Raphaelite 


Pre-Raphaelitism 
2 vols. By W. Holman Hunt. 


Brotherhood. 
$10.00. 
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Practical Angler, The. By W. C. Stewart. 


$1.40, postpaid. 
By Ray Rolfe Gilson. 90 


Primrose Miss. 
cents, postpaid. 


Principles of Religious Ceremonial. By Rev. 


W. H. Frere. $1.40, postpaid. 
Prisoner of Ornith Farm, The. 
Powell. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Frances 


Problem of the Testament, The. By James 


Orr. $1.50, postpaid. 


Prophet of the Poor, The. By Thomas F. G. 
Coates. $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


Randvar the Songsmith. By Ottilie A. Lilyen- 


crantz. $1.08, postpaid 
Religion of Numa Carter, The. By Jesse Ben- 
edict Carter. $1.00, postpaid. 
Representative Men of the New Testament, 
The. By George Matheson. $1.50; by mail, 
$1.65. 


Sacred Cup, The. 
postpaid. 


By Vincent Brown. $1.08, 


Scientific Temper in Religion, The. 3y the 
Rey. P. N. Waggett. $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 
Sea-Maid, The. By Ronald Macdonald. $1.08, 

postpaid. 


Self-Propelled Vehicles. By James E. Homans. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Sex and Character. By Otto Weininger. $2.70; 


by mail, $2.90. 
Shadow of Life, The. By Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick. $1.08, postpaid. 


Shorthand Instructor. By George O. Swartz. 


$1.00, postpaid. 


Siberia. By Samuel Turner. $6.30, postpaid. 


Spirit of the Pines, The. By Margaret Morse. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Story of My Life, The. 
Gapon. $3.00, postpaid. 


By Caroline F. Jayne. 


By Father George 
String Figures. $5.00, 
postpaid. 

Edited 


3arnett. 


Studies in American Trade Unionism. 
by J. H. Hollander and George E. 
$2.75, postpaid. 


PHF Ds 


Sunday Talks with Boys and Girls. By Bar- 


bara Yechton. $1.25, postpaid. 

Title Mart, The. By Winston Churchill. 75 
cents; by mail, 80 cents. 

What is Religion? By 
$1.00, postpaid. 

What Men Like in Women. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Henry S. Pritchett. 


By E. J. Hardy. 


By G. 


Why and Wherefore of Bridge, The. 
80 cents, 


T. Atchison and A, J. G. Lindsell. 
postpaid. 

Wild Justice. By 
postpaid. 


Lloyd Osbourne. $1.08, 





Book News 


THE MOSHER BOOKS READY IN APRIL 
z. THE IDEAL SERIES OF LITTLE MASTERPIECES 
I. THE SWEET MIRACLE : ; : By Eca De Queiroz, 
Il. POEMS IN PROSE 4 : 3 BY Oscar WILDE, 
Ill. HAND AND SOUL . By Dante Gapriet Rossetti, 


This new Series in its inception is one of the most attractive of Mr. Mosher’s varied 
attempts in producing beautiful editions at a merely nominal price. The selections as shown by 
the above titles are along lines of the purest literary values, and will embrace poetry as well as 


prose. 

Printed in Caslon 10-point old-style Roman, enclosed in rules, after an improved Chiswick format ona size 
and finish of Van Gelder hand-made paper made to order. Tue [peat Series is unsurpassed in the attention be- 
stowed upon technical details. Done up in Japan vellum wrappers with a special design in gold done upon a ground 
work of green these little volumes possess an air of distinction which will appeal to the most fastidious booklover. 
PRICE PER VOLUME, 40 CENTS NET. 

II. A NEW “VEST POCKET’? VOLUME 
A LITTLE BOOK OF NATURE THOUGHTS SELECTED FROM THE PROSE 

WRITINGS OF WALT WHITMAN WITH A PREFACE BY ANNE 
MONTGOMERIE TRAUBEL. 


A very delightful little compilation made at the request of the publishers who believe that in Whitman’s prose 
is discoverable a mine of nature lore of unsuspected richness ; a wealth of utterance to be ranged alongside Jetferies 
and Thoreau and which will stand the test of unbiased criticism. 

‘*Though the volume of these selections is necessarily restricted, it is intended that they shall suggest Whit- 
man’s belief in the identity of human life with material Nature ‘for porposes beyond’ it. 

‘*This is his invitation into the open air. Gothere with him. Listen awhile to that mysterious music which he 
says is always round him, and you shall return ‘bearing the weight of unspeakable certitude.’ *” 

Printed on Van Gelder hand-made paper of special size, the type set in old-style 8-point Roman (23/ x § % in. 
page), with Chiswick ornaments and original cover designs, these exquisite little books should not be confounded with 
any other so-called ‘*just as good’’ Vest Pocket Editions. Issued as follows : 

Brive Parer Wrapper, . $ .25 NET Frexipcte Leatuer, Gitt Tor, ‘ $ .75 NET 
Limp Ctotn, . . ‘ -40 NET Japan VeLtum Epition, 1,00 NET 
A complete Catalogue of The Mosher Books sent postpaid on request. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, Porttanp, Maine 


BOOK LABELS 


Identify your books by pasting an artistic 
label inside the cover. My catalogue (sent 
on request) contains 16 bookish designs, any 
of these printed with your name as follows, 
$2.50—100, $3.25—200, $4.00—300, $4.75—400 
$5.00—500, $8.00—1000 

mare © woos | Special designs made to order. 


AMERICAN BOOK PLATE CO., Successors ta, 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


A HANDSOME picture of Wiiliam Butler 
* Yeats, the “Irish Poet,” on heavy glazed 


paper, 9x42 inches, suitable for framing, will 
be sent FREE to all subscribers, new or old, 
who during April, order a two years’ subscrip- 
tion to Book News. 


EERE ONE EAE SERS 


The Pearl Suit and Skirt Hangers 
TH Sold Everywhere 
Thebest devise for keep- 


ing the re aoe and ra if ees it 
sha ly. and ena lin you e BOA REE TT ME P 
to as tae moe the @ NEEDED in every HOME © 
clothing in your closet. SCHOOL and OFFICE. 
Reliable, Useful, Attractive, Lasting, Up to Date 


30c. EACH, or 6 with rod ¥ and Authoritative. 2380 Pages, 5000 Il-ustrations. 


i Recently added 25,000 New Words, New Gazetteer 
$1.50 prepaid. and New Biographical Dictionary.” Edivor, W, T. 
i arris, D. .D., Unite es Com. 0 
cg 1 Neagere band Highest Awards at St. Louis and at Portland. 
syst t-sys eg cma WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


suit in perfect shape and economises Space. Largest of our abridgments. Regular and Thin Paper editions. 
1116 pages and 1400 I'Instrations. 


35e. EACH or 4 with rod $1.50 prepaid. a oe 
Freeman Scott, G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, Pa ; 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





THE NEWEST STYLES IN 


AROSTEOR Y 


From the best mills of France and Germany 


FOR SPRING and SUMMER WEAR 


1056—Black silk openwork and self- 
embroidered ankle .. . . $500 


1057—Black lisle embroidered . . . 50c 


1058—Black silk with cotton sole for 
better wear 


1059—Black silk openwork ankle $3.00 


10510—Black silk with white and colored 


clocks. . 


1051—Black lisle white and colored 


clocks 
1052—Black lisle openwork ankle . 50c 


1053—Black lisle openwork all over with 
a a ee 75c 


1054—Black lisle with white and colored 
| ae a $1.00 


1055—Black lisle openwork ankle with 
floral design clock . . . . $1.00 


eA e ye aR BRS 9 NE 
Thousands of other designs. WRITE 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadeltphia, Pa. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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What A MODERN UPHOLSTERY STORE 


can do for your SUMMER COMFORT 


: 
k 
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: 
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13G1—A heavy French net curtain with three rows of Renaissance braid and double net edge—it 
comes in white and Arabian colors in the following sizes: 45 in. x 3% yds. at $3.25 a pair; 
45 in x 3 yds., $2.85 a pair and 30 in. x 2% yds., $2.25 a pair. 
This represents a style of curtain much in demand, prices beginning as low as $1.50 for 2% yds. 
long, up to $7.50 for 3% yds. long—there are more than 30 styles in both colors. 


1362—This is an India Gauze curtain, ecru ground with stripes of color running across—they come in 
green, olive, red, blue and rose; 40 in. wide by 3 yds. long and represent the $1.50 quality— 
but in this kind and Snowflake curtains which are largely used for Spring and Summer are shown 
over 70 styles of stripes and about 200 different color combinations—prices ranging from $1.00 to 
$7.50 a pair 
1363—A Bon Femme curtain 54 in. wide, 2%yds. long, $2.50 each, in white or Arabian colors— 
these come in various widths beginning at 36 in. wide at $1.25 each and are kept in stock up 
to 60 in. wide, the prices vary with the quality of the net and the amount of work—when a number of 
windows of different sizes are to be furnished, they can be made to order to match in the different 
widths. 


1364—This is a ruffle net curtain with Renaissance lace edge and insertion, 36 in. wide, 2% yds long, 
in white only, $1.00 a pair—in this class of curtains are shown over 50 styles up to $7.00 a 
pair. Mostly in white, some few in Arabian. 


These are mere Curtain Hints. There is nothing in Summer Upholstery that we cannot 


do for your home comfort. .* ' . - "yi 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ARTISTIC BUSTS AND STATUETTES. 
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Winged Victory, 17 in. high, $1.50 


25 in. high, $3.50 Diana, 9 in. high, 50C; 14% 


Mozart, 7% in. high, $ 11% in. ; ‘ 
Th AE BOE A in. high, $1; 20 in. high, $2, 


Apollo, 9 in. high, 50c; 16 in. high, : 
$1; 21 inches high, $2. Beethoven, 7% in. high, §0c3 
11% in. high, 7§¢; 21 
in. high, $2, Shakespeare, 12 in. high, 7§c; 22% 
in. high, $3. 


Plaster in White and Ivory Finish 


Authentic likenesses, many of them copies 
of renowned master-pieces—any of them 


worthy to grace any home or library. 


ra JOHN WANAMAKER 
Napoleon, 15 in, high, Dickens, 9 in. high, 
$1.50 §0c; 13% in. high, $1. PHILADELPHIA 


18 When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





15C; 22% 


Finish 


Book 


Ladies Who prefer to use a nice 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superfine 
and Lxtra Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass.,U S.A 


ser ot HAIR GOODS ‘us,’ 


— New and Correct 
Styles 


New Patent Chignons— 
$2.00 and $3.0. 

Small Patent Pompadours— 
$1.00. 

New Patent Pompadours— 
$3.00. 
Finest Quality French Hair 
switches at $3, $4, $5, $7, $8 
and $10.00. 

Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free 


f 
S.C. BECK, ">rguan'anr’ssis™ ° 
36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 


News 


in the UNITED STATES 


They are the best Steel Pen that can be made. 
Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 
Their reputatior has been national since 1860. 
Twelve samples (different patterns) sent 
postpaid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


All the Elements 
>t Perfection are 
combined in; the: 


Shield 


ODORLESS—IMPERVIOUS 
GUARANTEED 


We will pay for damage to garment resulting from 
an imperfectly made OMO Dress Shield 


HYGIENIC 


Made from a Pure, Odorless, Impervious natural 
fibre, without acids, chemicals or ingredients, 
and recommended by physicians and 
chemists for purity and 
hygienic qualities. 


All styles and Sizes. Send for Illustrated Circular 
THE OMO MBFG. CO.. Middletown, Conn. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


STOKES’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A romance of the wil- A R The dominating figure 
Elen a omance is Henry Alton of So- 

é ’ , masco Ranch-a char- 
led with strong pas- of the acter to awaken com- 


sion, with the struggle passion and profound 
: wd Great Northwest | | Eaminuon 


of man against nature A romance that shows 
and of man against the hand of a born 
man, and with the red novelist envelopes the 
girl who crosses un- 
willingly Alton's path 
——— ne and found her aristo- 


blood of a sturdy race. 


: cratic standards of 

opened up territory —- 

a or a honor put to shame 

comparatively new to ——— 

EE before the nice code of 

readers of fiction. PROT a Reggae eee 
nt baton tal ¢ 9 tnt i the rancher 


ALTON of SOMASCO 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS 


Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


KRAUSZ’S PRACTICAL AUTOMOBILE DICTIONARY 
(English-French-German; French-English-German; German-French-English) 
By SIGMUND KRAUSZ 


Containing more than 12,000 technical terms and other words employed in connection with 
motor cars and motoring. Leather with flap, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.05. 


CHILDHOOD and GROWTH 
By LAFAYETTE B. MENDEL 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry in the Sheffield Scientific School 
With an introduction by HORACE FLETCHER 


An essay regarding the growth and care of children by an eminently careful physiologist 
unprejudiced either by parentage or tradition in his estimate. $.60 net; postpaid, $.67. 


HUMANICULTURE 
By DR. HUBERT HIGGINS 


An account of what is known as Fletcherism with new light on the economic nutrition of 
the body. With a discussion of the Medical Sciences with special reference to this subject, 
that will appeal to both laymen and professional. 12mo, cloth, 255 pages, $1.20 net; postpaid, 
$1.32. 


The GARDEN of ALLAH 


By ROBERT HICHENS. TENTH LARGE EDITION 


Send postal for illustrated descriptive list of SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Publishers New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 21 
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| FIVE NOVELS WORTH NOTING | 


THE SEAMAID- By Ronald MacDonald SY Oe 
An amusing tale of the ship-wrecked Dean of Beekminster, his prim SEA raga 
wife and beautiful daughter on an uncharted island in the Pacific. 

A ‘*Raffles’’ of the sea, a vagrant actor, and many other striking 

characters also appear, while there is a spice of formidable adventure. 

Boston Transcript—* Original, clever and amusing from beginning to end..., 

So well written that even the most impossible situation seems _plausible.... Pro- 

gresses rapidly and continuously.... Three hundred pages of amusement....An 

exceedingly fascinating tale of extraordinary adventures.”’ 

New York Globe—**A charming Miranda....A fresh, unconventional bit of fiction by a new 
writer, who seems to have good humor, good wit, and a style of his own.”’ 

N. Y. Mai/—* The real merit of the story lies in its clean-cut, differentiation of the characters.... 
A fresh creation in a readable book, a new note struck with a delicate hand and sounding true.”’ 
Chicago Inter Ocean—*‘An original story with much human nature in it and many hearty laughs.’’ 


’ . ° 
THE PROFESSOR’S LEGACY—By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick 

This novel, praised by high authorities, is meeting with a steadily increasing de- 
mand, and a new printing has just been called for. When the novel opens, a 
celebrated German professor dies, leaving an unfinished work on corals and his 
daughter as a legacy to an Englishman. There follows a sympathetic, but o¢ 
matter-of-course, love story of German university and English country life. 
The New York Sun says it is, ‘‘Marked by admirable humor....one of the most capable and 
satisfying of stories.’’ The New York Times Review—‘Strongly reminds one of Miss 
Fothergill’s ‘First Violin’....the tale is a good one, told with much humor and much excel- 
leut character study....very readable.’”’ Zhe London Academy—**One of the most interesting 
and well-told novels of the season, and it should be one of the most popular,’”’ and the 
Bookman—‘*The characters....seem real, and the background is filled in with suggestive 
little touches that help one to see.”’ 


ON COMMON GROUND-—By Sydney Preston 4"*j,¢6j;2H® ABANDONED 


Full of the author’s characteristic charm and humor. ‘The idyl of a gentle bachelor, 
who, in the pursuit of happiness, retires to a small farm and raises chickens, with 
unexpected results. (April) $1.50. (‘THE ABANDONED FARMER, $1.25.’’ ) 


The talented young American pianist, Mr. Stanley 
Olmsted, knows his Leipsic well, even though he may 
call it ‘*Plissestadt,’’ in this story of American student- 
life in that most musical of towns. Dixie Bilton, the 
American ‘‘operettensangerin,’’ is a unique and tan- 
talizing character. $1.25. 

“Dixie Bilton brings before us a tantalizing and highly compli- 
cated temperament....This remarkable woman. Aside from the 
cleverly drawn leading characters we find much to enjoy in life- 
like representation of continental easy-goingness in sleepy 
Plissestadt, with its conservatory, the intemperate American 
students, cafe life and fragmentary bits of the opera and theatre. 
Fraulein Mittelini, head coloratura at the Plissestadt opera, isan 
amusing example of the fading prima donna....‘Freshness of 
thought’ is a hackneyed expression, but it here applies.” 
—Boston Advertiser. 


THE DIVINE FIRE—By May Sinclair 


A twelfth printing of this novel, at present the most popular on its publishers’ list, has just been 
called for. It tells the story of a London poet. Ze Dia/ says: ‘It has real distinction of 


style and is of absorbing interest.’’ 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY ‘ew York 
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Book News 


‘There 1s great value 


in any of these books of Mrs. Rorer’s, whether you judge by your money’s 
worth or by the exceptional help they are in your everyday household 
work. There are none better, because no one can write more knowingly 
on the subjects. You get the results of years of study and experiment, 
and in consequence there is never any failure. Look over the list—surely 
some one book will fill a need in your house. 


lIrs. Rorer’s New Ccok Book 


No better cook book was ever made. Just think of 700 pages of concentrated goodness. 

All departments of cookery are thoroughly explored, and many. new and rich things 

given. Abundantly illustrated. Bound in washable cloth, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.20. 
i ‘ 


lirs. Rorer’s Every Day [lenu Book 


Her latest effort, and a mighty good one. A menu for every meal in the year means an 
awful lot of worry saved-—and if you use the book it means a lot of money saved, too. 
If you entertain, here are the proper menus and lay-outs, with appropriate illustrations. 


Bound in cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


irs. Rorer’s Cakes, Icings, and Fillings 


Another recent book. ‘To be sure it treats of only one thing, but no one but the house- 
wife knows how important good cake making is to the household. Bound in cloth, 
50 cents net; by mail, 55 cents. 


NEW SALADS HOW TO USE A CHAFING DISH 
MADE-OVER DISHES NEW WAYS FOR OYSTERS 
BREAD AND BREAD-MAKING QUICK SOUPS 
CANNING AND PRESERVING eeatoihange 

Any one of these four books at 25 
HOME CANDY-MAKING cents. We pay postage. 


Any one of these five books at 50 cents, DAINTIES 
in cloth, We pay postage. ‘These Full of good things. Cloth, 35 
books leave nothing to be desired. cents net; by mail, 38 cents. 


Philadelphia Cook Book 


The old standby. 120,000 copies sold. ‘That’speaks of goodness. As good to-day as 
ever, and a splendid guide for any one. Washable cloth, $1.75. We pay postage. 


Can be had of any bookseller, or of us 


Arnold and Company, 418 Sansom Street Philadelphia 
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The Gospel of Love 


A Beautiful Book for E A S y E R Filled with the Message of 


THE RISEN CHRIST 


In blue cloth cover with symbolic design in white and gold 
appropriate to the season —— - 


By 
Rev. Edmund G. Moberly 


Price $1.00 Postpaid (TO BE READY LAST WEEK IN MARCH) 


The Nunc Licet Press, 42 West Coulter Street, Phila., Pa, | | 


Special Bargai 


Masterpieces of the World's Literature 


20 octavo volumes, originally sold at $60.00—now our price is $11.50 
for half morocco and $9.50 for cloth binding 


Prepared after a careful study of all other collections, supplying what is absent from other works 
and developing ideas that had not occurred as yet to other laborers in this field. All nations and 
periods are covered. Each volume of equal interest, containing a delightful variety of matter that 
will be found stimulating and instructive to readers of all ages. Embellished with over 500 full-page 


illustrations. 
Geroes of Gistory 
25 large 12mo. volumes, in half Turkey morocco, illustrated 
Orignal price, $62.50—our price, $13.50 


Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, Joan of Arc, Columbus, Elizabeth, Alfred the Great, William 
the Conqueror, William the Silent, Cromwell, Captain John Smith, Frederick the Great, Washington, 
Napoleon, Nelson, Franklin, Paul Jones, Lincoln, U. S. Grant, Nathan Hale, David Livingston, 


Crocket, Boone, Carson, Stanley. 


Philadelphia John Wanamaker Netw York 
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‘ The Romances of 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS 


Marie AnTorInettTe, Edition 


IN THIRTY-FOUR VOLUMES. 8vo. Vellum de luxe cloth, gilt top. Printed 
in clear and beautiful type, and illustrated with one hundred full page plates by noted French 
and American Artists, including Evert Van Muyden, Eugene Courboin, Edmund H. 
Garret, Eugene Grivaz, Gustav Dore, E. Abot, Felix Oudart, etc. Sold only in sets. 
Publishers’ price, $59.50. Our special price, $98.75. Only while the present stock lasts. 


THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by Israzt GottaNncz 
SPECIAL EDITION 


Forty volumes in the well-known ‘< ‘I'emple ’’ 
printed in black and red, with photogravure frontispieces, and decorative title pages. 
in flexible green leather, with decorated covers, gilt tops, book-marks, etc. 
The volumes are : 


has a frontispiece in photogravure. 


The Tempest As You Like It 

Two Gentlemen of Verona Taming of the Shrew 

Merry Wives of Windsor Hamlet 

Measure for Measure King Lear 

Comedy of Errors Othello 

Much Ado About Nothing Troilus and Cressida 

Love’s Labour’s Lost Coriolanus 

A Midsummer Night's Titus Andronicus 
Dream Romeo and Juliet 

Merchant of Venice Timon of Athens 


The volumes are 
Bound 
Each volume 


size and style. 


All’s Well that Ends well Richard III. 
Twelfth Night Henry VIII. 
Winter’s Tale Julius Caesar 
King John Macbeth 
Richard II. Anthony and Cleopatra 
*Henry IV. Cymbeline 

Part I.; Part Il. Pericles 
Henry v. Venus and Adonis 
*Henry VI.; Part I. ; -Rape of Lucrece 

Part II ; Part Il, Sonnets 


(*Each part isa separate waded) 


Sold in sets only. 


Publishers’ price, $32.00. Our price, $18.00. 
CRITICAL COMMENT 


«éNo more convenient and altogether satisfactory pocket reading edition of Shakespeare's 
poems and plays than this has been published.’’— The Independent, New York. 


BALZAC, HONORE pe La 


Comepiz Humaine 
s 


Comprising scenes from private life, scenes in pro- 
vincial life, scenes from Parisian life, scenes trom 
military life, scenes from political life, scenes from 
country life, and philosophical studies. “Translated by 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley. With photogravure 
frontispieces, by Goupil & Co., from pictures by noted 
French artists. 39 vols. 12mo. Cloth, paper labels, 
gilt top. Publisher's price, $48.75. Our special 
price, $15.00. 


MEMORIES OF FIFTY YEARS 


By Lester Wattack 
With an introduction by Lawrence Hutton 


Numerous portraits, views, fac-similes, etc. 12mo. 
The result of an effort to catch and preserve the famil- 
iar talk of a veteran of the stage. Publisher's price, 
$1.50. Our special price, 50 cents. 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


AFTER WORK 
Fragments from the*workshop of an old publisher 


By E. Marston, F. R. G. S 
; Illustrated, 8vo. 


A record of 65 years of the work of orie of England's 
foremost publishers, After Work in no sense implies 
the looking for. new manuscript for publication as one 
would suppose, but the leisure time spent‘in the author’s 
retirement and reminis.ences of famous European and 
American authors, and their works, with whom he 
came in contact. Publisher's price, $3.00. Our 
special price, 75 cents. 


THE STAGE REMINISCENCES 


of Mas, Gitpert 
Edited by Charlotte M. Martin 


" With many portraits and other illustrations from 
rare‘sources. 12mo. Publisher's price, $2.00. Our 
special price, 50 cents. 


NEW YORK 
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SILAS STRONG 


By Irving Bacheller 
Author of ‘‘ Eben Holden,” etc. 


In this new volume Mr. Bacheller returns to the scenes of his first great success—‘‘ Eben Holden.’’ 
The story is laid in the forest of the Adirondacks, ‘‘ Uncle Sile’’ is a philosopher of the woods who thinks much and 
says little—a ‘‘ one-word’man,’’ but a genuine humorist, with fountains of sly laughter in him. The heroine is a de- 
lightful daughter of the wondlands, and her romance breathes of the mountain air. Altogether, it is the best and 
strongest story Mr. Bacheller has yet written. Price $1.50. 


THE GENIUS 
By Margaret Potter 


Author of “The House of de Mailly,” etc. 


A novel of stirring plot and yet a striking presentation of the artistic temperament in its most interesting 
phases. ‘The story is based upon the life of a famous Russian composer—the sensitive, gifted son of a powerful, iron- 
handed government official. His career is a strange and deeply moving tale of shifting fortunes, dramatic episodes; 
and final artistic triumphs. Price $1.50. 


CHATWIT: THE MAN-TALK BIRD 
By Philip Verrill Mighels 


Author of “Bruvver Jim’s Baby,” etc. 

The story of a magpie who learns ‘‘man-talk’’ while in captivity and escapes to the wilds to astonish birds and 9 

beasts alike with his weird accomplishment. Chatwit leads a chequered life, matching his wit and cunning against the | 
forest creatures who are leagued against him. Other characters in the story are the mountain-lion, the bear,the coyote, 
the buzzard, etc. Their plots and counterplots assume a strangely human interest. Illustrated by the author, 7 


Price, $1.50. MISS PRIMROSE 


By Roy Rolfe Gilson 


Author of “In the Morning Glow,” etc. 
The freshness and tender simplicity of Mr. Gilson’s works have won for him a large circle of readers. 
Mr. Gilson interprets child life with rare insight, and his protrayal of little Bertram has the same simplicity and 
charm that have made his former books so popular. The picture of village life are exquisitely shaded, and Miss 
Primrose’s romance adds a touch of sentiment and humor toa story of delightful originality. Price $1.25. 


HARPER’S NOVELETTES 


Edited by W. D. Howells and H. N. Alden 
Volume 1—Their Husbands’ Wives 


‘*Their Husbands’ Wives,’” as the title subtly indicates, bears on an interesting phase of married fife. The 
titles are: ‘*Eve’s Dairy,’’ by Mark Twain; ‘*Covered Embers,’’ by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; ‘‘Life’s Accolade,’” by 
Abby Meguire Roach; ‘‘The Bond,” by Emory Pottle; ‘‘The Eyes of Affection,’ by George Hibbard; ‘The 
Marriage Question,’’ by Grace Ellery Channing. They are not the ordinary short stories. Each is a novelette, and 
the fact of its admission to the series is a guarantee of its vital truth, absorbing interest, and artistic achievement. 
Price $1.00. 


RISE OF AMERICAN NATIONALITY 


By Kendrick Charles Babcock, Ph. D., President of the University 
of Arizona 


Volume 13 of The American Nation, A History, in 27 volumes 


The War of 1812 is the chief topic of the volume. The author shows how, out of the weakness of the waft 
period, came a new national spirit, causing European nations to adopt a new attitude toward the republic, and causing 
a better status of parties at home, the founding of a new national finance, and the hastening of internal improvements. 
With maps. Library Edition . : a 3 : ‘ : - : 5 - net $2.00 
University Edition ‘ ¢ $2.00 


- HARPER 7 BROTHERS, Publishers, New York |g°LU! 
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